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BT A SOUTHERN TEN. 

The day was raw and chilly, dark and lowering; and most 
gladly would I have remained at home by my snug fire-side, 
had not the duties of my office forced me abroad. A call for 
official papers by Congress, had occasioned an immense pres¬ 
sure of business in our Department, which detained me far 
beyond the usual time, so that it was almost dark when I 
reached home. The cold winds and dark clouds of the morn¬ 
ing had not threatened in vain. The storm had come, and 
was raging in all its violence as I made my way home through 
th§ driving sleet and snow. I was chilled and wearied—but 
had I not been so, I could not have been warmed and com¬ 
forted, cheered and delighted in the same manner, or the same 
degree, in which I was, when 1 entered my little parlor, where 
a warm bright fire blazed on the hearth, and a glow, still 
brighter and warmer, beamed from the countenance of my dear 
wife. She hastened to assist me in taking off my wet surtout,— 
warmed my slippers—drew my chair before the fire, and 
ceased not her tender cares, until I was completely comfort¬ 
able. 

Home! ah, when it contains such a treasure as mine 
contained, it is, indeed, a word pregnant with meanings no 
other word can express! The peltings of the storm at which 
I had repined, I now blessed. The comforts of home were 
enhanced by the contrast, and 1 could not have enjoyed, as I 
now enjoyed them, had it not been for my previous exposure — 
and the smiles of Catharine’s sweet countenance, and the 
tender accents of affection, were they not to my weary spirit, 
what sunshine and the song of birds are to nature, when burst¬ 
ing forth after a storm ? 

Yes, indeed, indeed they were. — Affection is the sun of 
my moral system; were its warmth and light withdrawn, not 
only my joys — my very virtues, would perish. ‘ Ambition 
has no hold On me, but through my affections,’ wrote Mr Jef¬ 
ferson in a letter to his beloved daughter, and his letters to her 
were the outpourings of his heart, in simplicity and truth, 
equally without pretension or disguise; and although few poli¬ 
ticians will believe, because few can comprehend the omnipo¬ 
tence of affection, I implicitly confide in the confession of 
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this most fond and devoted father—for my heart echoes back 
the sentiment and with him can I truly say, ‘ ambition has no 
hold on me, but through my affections.’ 

Had I remained a solitary, single-man, what a selfish, useless, 
insignificant being I should have been! But the vital warmth 
of the affections of husband and father, has called into activity 
every latent virtue and talent, — has kindled within my boson 
aspirations after goodness and greatness—Home — my Home, 
is a theme so inspiring, that it has beguiled me from the task to 
which 1 had allotted this quiet hour. Another sketch from 
real life—for Catherine, who is my inspiring genius, as well 
as my guardian angel, insists on my continuing this gallery of 
pictures, as she calls them; and aided by her reminiscences it 
is a pleasant and easy task. When, therefore, she had made 
me, as I have before said, ‘completely comfortable, ’ and when 
I had partaken of the repast she had carefully provided, the 
table was cleared — and our little darling was brought from 
the nursery, to charm away the twilight hour. Dearest and 
holiest tie that unites two human hearts! — Beloved child! 
how did thy little arms, entwined around our necks, draw 
together thy doting parents! How were our beings blended, as 
we mutually received thy sweet kisses, and inhaled thy pure 
breath! — The twilight hour passed — still we toyed with, 
and caressed our darling, till she sunk in soft sleep upon my 
breast, upon which lay her mother’s head, while my arms 
encircled and supported both. The storm continued to howl 
without, and beat against the windows. But what was the 
storm to us ? We heeded — we heard it not. We heard only 
the soft breathings of our child —we felt only the soft emo¬ 
tions of united hearts. By the glimmering light of the fire, I 
could still gaze on the forms that reposed on my bosom, and I 
marked not the gathering darkness. The entrance of the 
servant with lights, and of the nurse, who came for the little one, 
roused us from this fond trance. The dear child was given 
to the nurse, the shutters were closed, the curtains drawn — 
the tea-table set. With the change of scene, came a change 
of feeling — from our dreamy enchantment we awoke as it 
were to the reality of things—we drank our tea and ate our 
toast, and talked of the common-place affairs of life, and in 
discussing the present angry and embittered state of public 
feeling, reverted to the happy days of Jefferson and Mad¬ 
ison. 

****** 
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‘Mr Jefferson’s was a patriotic administration/ said my 
wife, ‘ and the hospitalities of the President’s House, when 
inhabited by him and his successor, are pleasantly and grate¬ 
fully recollected, by the few remaining citizens who enjoyed 
them. It was not then invidiously called the Palace. Do 
you remember, husband, the many pleasant social evenings we 
passed there ? ’ 

‘ You forget, my dear, * I replied, ‘ that my social visits were 
generally in the morning, when confidential business more than 
pleasure was their object.’ 

‘ Ah true, and it was at the breakfast table you often had 
you confidential conversaziones. I remember now, I some¬ 
times used to go without you to pass the first part of the eve¬ 
ning, and you did not come until late. Mr J. was never so 
agreeable, because he wag never so happy, as when his 
daughters and their children were with him. At such times, 
he used to be almost sportive in his manners and conversation; 
for when he had his lovely grand-children round him, some 
oo one side, some on the other, some on his knees, he not 
only himself forgot he was the great man, but made me forget 
it too, and for the moment, feel, that it was only the fond 
parent in whose presence 1 was. At such times, how freely 
and easily could I talk, though in general my veneration for 
him restrained my usual freedom of thought and language. 
I recollect, one evening, my sister and I went together. We 
were, as usual, ushered into the parlor, where the family sat 
when without invited company. It was still the twilight hour, 
and the lamps not yet lighted. In the corner of a sofa on one 
side of the fire, sat, or rather reclined Mr Jefferson, with one 
of his little grand daughters, (who, from her brilliant bloom, I 
used to call ffefe,) standing by him, listening to the story he 
was telling her,—he held one of her hands, while the other 
was playing with his grey-locks — on the sofa, opposite, was 
bis daughter, Mrs R. and several of her little children — 1 can¬ 
not say how employed, for my eyes were fixed on the fair 
Hebe and her grandfather. 

‘ We wens received with the accustomed cordiality, and while 
my sister sat by Mrs R., I obeyed the invitation of Mr J.’s 
eye, and took my seat beside him on his sofa. The children 
were the first objects of our attention and remarks, but after 
they had kissed us all for good night, and retired, he turned to 
me, with uncommon animation of countenance and manner, 
saying, * Do you know, Mrs Vernon, 1 have been in Paris, and 
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passed one of the most delightful days I ever passed in my 
life—yes, passed it in the midst of old friends and delightful 
companions, such as there are few, if any, in the world. ’ 

‘ And by what enchantment,’ exclaimed I, ‘ have you passed 
this day in Paris ? ’ 

‘ Enchantment indeed, ’ replied he, *and when I tell you 
Marmontel was the enchanter who conveyed me theie, 1 am 
sure I name a name not strange to you.’ 1 bowed assent, 
and he continued — ‘Yes, his pen was the magic wand that 
transported me to scenes well remembered, though long past. 
It placed me in the very circle of those bright geniuses who 
have illuminated their age. The dinners of Madame Geoffrin 
were truly ‘the feast of reason,’ where the highest intellect, the 
most sparkling wit, the deepest scientific researches — the 
richest and most varied stores of knowledge, mingled their 
tributary streams into one full tide of intellectual enjoyment— 
Helvetius, Condorcet, Buffon, d’Alembert, Diderot, and a 
host of others, whose names are less familiar to you, met 
round that social board, which, though covered with every 
luxury wealth could procure, or taste select, owed its chief 
attraction to intellectual gratification—yes, to ‘the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul!’ ’ 

‘ Tkt flow of toul! ’ I was taught to believe, said I, ‘ those 
great geniuses thought they had no souls. ’ 

He looked at me, emphatically , if I may so say, and after 
an equally emphatic pause, he said, ‘ and you too , Mrs Ver¬ 
non.’ But he checked himself, and added, *we will not get 
into that labyrinth; yet, allow me to say, that you are not 
quite right in the opinion you have formed. However these 
philosophers may differ in their opinion of nature, the origin, 
or final destiny of intellectual man, from those by whom you 
have been taught, their appreciation of mind, or soul, or spirit, 
as you would call it, is as high, and their use of it, perhaps, 
higher. But this is a point we need not touch — it is not 
their opinions of which I would now speak. The liberty they 
asked for themselves, they granted to all men, and differences 
in opinion produced no differences of feeling in this most delight¬ 
ful society. But you should have known Madame Geoffrin 
justly to appreciate her, for she had none of those prominent 
traits of character which allow of one’s drawing a striking 
likeness. She was the presiding spirit, which governed and 
regulated this band of let esprits forte or free-thinkers , as you 
would call them. With inimitable tact, she marked the limits 
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to which discussions might go. If, in the heat and impetuosity 
of argument these boundaries were overleaped, a glance of her 
eye, such as you cast on me a while ago, recalled the combat¬ 
ants to the limits she had prescribed. ; 

‘ What a pity,’ said 1 , 1 she was not a good Christian.’ 

‘ If charitv was only necessary to make a good Christian, 
no one could have been a better, ’ said he. I sighed, not 
because I thought of Madame Geoffrin, but because I thought 
of him who spoke, for in my mind I said, ‘ oh that he were a 
Christian’—I said nothing, however, but looked inquiringly, 
and he proceeded in his description of those celebrated men, 
and of the habits and manners of Parisian society. How long 
I should have remained thus exclusively engaged in listening to 
Mr Jefferson, I know not, had we not been interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr Madison and some other gentlemen. 

The conversation now took a more general turn, and among 
other topics, the character of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 
was discussed at large. His bust, which he had sent to Mr 
Jefferson, had just arrived, and we all went into the cabinet to 
examine it. Alexander corresponded with Mr J. — not as 
public men, or statesmen, but as private individuals, — as a 
son with a father, for such was the tone used by the youthful 
Sovereign to our venerable President. Do you not remember, 
husband, we were just returning from the cabinet to the parlor, 
when you came in ? ’ 

‘I scarcely think I should recollect, were it not for the 
piece of geranium you had stolen, and which you gave me to 
bring home for you.’ 

‘ Yes, and there it is grown into that fine large plant — but 
say not that I stole it — Mr J. saw me take it, and smiled his 
assent. Nay, he showed me a variety of others standing in 
the windows of the cabinet, and told me the culture of these 
and other plants was one of his favorite amusements—and he 
showed me, too, his nice little hoes and rakes, and some 
frames and stands he had himself made, and perceiving my sur¬ 
prise at his mechanic skill, he opened several drawers in that 
great table,/which officially may be called the council board , 
or commonly the library table , but which, with him, was con¬ 
verted to various purposes, and among others, that of a car¬ 
penter’s bench — in these drawers were a set of carpenter’s 
tools, in the occasional use of which, he found exercise and 
amusement. And in this cabinet too, while the rest of the 
company were examining the Bust, he showed me a much- 
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loved favorite—a mocking-bird — whom he daily fed from his 
own hand, and who had become so tame, that it followed him 
about the house, and was seldom confined to its cage. While 
he wrote or read, it would hop about his table, perch on his 
shoulder, or peck at his lips. He loved this bird, and surely 
the bird loved him, or its habits would not have been so famil¬ 
iar and fond. Often did its simple harmony sooth the per¬ 
turbations of his mind—birds and flowers, the solace of his 
solitary hours! Who would have looked for such companion¬ 
ship in the cabinet of the President of the United States, and 
who, on discovering it, would afterwards believe that such a 
man bore any resemblance to the character which political 
opponents have ascribed to this venerable patriot! Such facts 
are, methinks, the most complete refutation of the libels 
fabricated by embittered party tpirit .’ 

‘ Remember, my dear, ’ said I, ‘Mr Jefferson is little 
known to the world but in his public character. His private 
life, as yet, has never been written, and his personal habits 
and tastes, his social dispositions, therefore, cannot be justly 
appreciated. I once heard one of the most violent of his polit¬ 
ical opponents declare, after travelling three days in the same 
carriage (a public stage) with him, that his dislike, or as he 
termed it, his prejudice against Mr Jefferson, was entirely con¬ 
quered — and that he did not believe any one, who knew him 
personally, could retain his enmity to the man, whatever he 
might do to his political principles. ‘There is, ’ continued 

Judge-, ‘ a candor about him which disarms opposition of 

its bitterness —a frankness, that induces confidence, an amenity 
and gentleness that conciliates kindness and good will. ’ 

‘ Irresistible indeed, must have been his powers of concilia¬ 
tion, if they could change the rancorous hostility of Judge 

-into kindness and good will. I wish that some other of 

his enemies could have had the same opportunity of personal 
acquaintance, and we should not then have to blush for the vile 
calumnies which have been heaped on his memory, by his own 
countrymen, and repeated by foreigners. Oh ! had they 
known him as we knew him,—seen him as we often saw him 
in the bosom of his family, they would then have believed that 
he was a good, as well as a great man. But what always 
appeared to me the most singular part of his character, was 
the almost feminine delicacy and tenderness of his disposition, 
as evinced in many of his occupations and amusements,as well 
as general demeanor. He was extravagantly fond of poetry, 
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of flowers, of the sublime and beautiful of nature—of rural 
sights and rural sounds — be loved music, and in youth was a 
proficient on the violin, though in later years, he never touched 
it, except to amuse his grandchildren, whose companion and 
playmate he so often became—yes, their favorite playmate, 
for no one else joined in their sports and games with so much 
eagerness and gaiety. Yet how docile they were, when, from 
playmate, he became their instructor. With him the proverb 
seemed reversed, familiarity, instead of breeding contempt, 
begot reverence. Never have I seen a parent so equally be¬ 
loved and revered.’ 

While my Catharine thus chatted away from the fullness 
of her heart, her fingers were busily plying ‘the threaded steel? 
and her eyes were so intently fixed on her work, that I believe 
she did not remark that my pen was as actively employed as 
her needle, and when, after a while, I said, ( I will now read 
you what I have written,’ it was with real, or admirably 
affected surprise that she discovered it was our own conversa¬ 
tion which I had transferred to paper. 

‘1 thank you, my dear, for having freed me to-night from a 
great difficulty, that of finding a subject for a Sketchy which I 
had promised to our friend. I felt excessively disinclined this 
evening for the proposed task, and while I was ransacking my. 
memory, and mending my pen, you started a subject, which 
though not very methodically treated, will, I really think, be 
more interesting than any I should have chosen. ’ 

‘But my dear husband, such mere gossip! had I suspected 
what you were about, how much better I could have told my 
story; besides, although I have given you the spirit of our 
conversation—the sentiments—the facts—the opinions of 
Mr Jefferson, I certainly have not given his words — and it 
would be doing him injustice to clothe bis ideas in my poor 
language. ’ 

‘ No matter, no matter for the words, if the ideas are correct, 
if the facts are true. ’ 

* You know my memory is tenacious and exact, and in this 
instance, the*' deep interest 1 felt made the impression more 
indelible. ’ 

‘ Well, then, the business is settled; our tea-table talk shall 
furnish the intended sketch.’ 

Washington, -. S****. 
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ELKANAH CROUCH. 

« Ha ! ha! ha!’ cried a new scholar from the city, as he 
looked over the list of school-boys. 

< What now V asked one of them, who was looking over it 
with him. 

1 Ha! ha! ha!’ continued the new scholar, opening his 
mouth and holding his sides with both hands; ‘ ha! ha! I shall 
die with laughing. Elkanah Crouch — what a name!’ 

‘ I do not see what ails the name/ said one. 

‘ Nor 1/ said another, ‘ it is a good name enough; at any 
rate, it’s the name of a real good fellow.’ 

1 Ha! ha! I should like to see him/ replied the new scholar, 
whose name was Walter More. 

‘ Look out there by the middle window on the right, and 
you see him—a glorious good fellow too/ said George Brown. 

‘ Stay/ said Walter, looking away from the direction in 
which George pointed, ‘ stay a moment and I’D tell you ex¬ 
actly how he looks — I have his image in my mind at this 
instant.’ 

‘ Tell away then/ cried all the boys laughing. 
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* In the first place/ began Walter, * he is very short and 
crooked, and he walks stooping, in this style.’ 

‘ Crouching you mean,’ observed Frederic Barney. 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Walter; ‘ then he has a foot and hand as 
big as a bear s. He has a low triangular forehead covered with 
lankey red locks. His eyes are small. The color, let me see 
— 1 m not so clear — pewter—yes, that’s it — pewter eyes.-’ 

The boys interrupted him with shouts of laughter. 

‘ What is it you are so merry about ?’ asked Another voice 
behind them. They all turned round. 

* Good morning, Crouch,’ said George Brown: this is Master 
Walter More from the city.’ 

Elkanah bowed to him as gracefully as if he had lived in a 
dancing schodl, while the blood mounted to the brow of the 
city gentleman, and he was too embarrassed to speak. 

Elkanah pitied him, and turning to George asked, 4 What 
were you laughing at ?’ The boy hesitated. He had not 
learned to deceive, or rather he despised falsehood, and would 
not say a word unless he could speak the truth. 

1 We were laughing at the new comer,’ replied John Brack¬ 
ett. Elkanah looked at him with a mixture of surprise and 
contempt, and then turning to Walter, said, * Will you come 
with me, Master More ? There is a vacant desk next mine. 
It is one of the best places in the room — I should like to 
have you take it. We will look at it, and if you think you 
shall like it I will speak to Mr-for you.’ 

Walter thanked him, and with his head hanging down took 
his offered arm, and they walked off together. 

* Well, More, how do you like the name of Elkanah Crouch ?’ 
asked Fred. Barney next time they met. 

‘ It’s no way to begin by laughing at a fellow, Fred.’ inter¬ 
posed George Brown, seeing how mortified More appeared_ 

4 but tell us frankly, More, do not you think Crouch a real 
clever fellow ?* 

4 Yes, I do,’ replied More ; 4 1 confess to you, Brown I be¬ 
lieve that’s your name, that I never felt so ashamed in my life, 
as when I turned about after describing him, and saw him 
standing before me—I could have crawled into a key-hole?’ 

4 He is quite decent looking,’ remarked Brown. 

* Indeed he is,’ rejoined More; 4 1 suppose you think no more 
of his good looks than you do of his bad name, because you 
are accustomed to both — but although I think it is as well 
looking a school as ever I saw, and I have been in a dozen or so.’ 

4 Ho! expelled then,’ cried Fred. Barney. 
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< Why not exactly; I left one or two of my own accord — 
I never could stand by to see little boys flogged for not learn¬ 
ing lessons too hard for them. Well, as 1 was saying, they 
are all decent looking, but this Crouch is a king among you. 
Such a superb head. — Did you ever see a cast of the Apollo 
Belvidere ?’ 

* I never did/ said Barney. 

‘ I never heard of it before/ said Brown. 

‘ Well, never mind, you’ll see it if ever you go to Boston, 
and it’s in no way handsomer than Crouch. Then what a 
splendid figure! He’s the tallest in the school and the slen¬ 
derest.’ 

‘ I believe he is the tallest just now/ returned Brown; 4 we lost 
one of our fine fellows last term; but as to being the slenderest, 
I don’t think much of that— I do not like to see a persoo look 
as though a strong wind might break him off in the middle, 
like some of your Comhill clerks, who have been up here in 
the dog-days; they move as if they were cased in buckram.* 

‘ Very likely/ replied More; ‘ 1 do not know how that may 
be — but Crouch is just slender enough; and perfecdy easy too. 
How like a fool I must have appeared when 1 was first intro¬ 
duced to him — I could not speak a word. Any lady, who 
had been asked which of us was from Boston, would have said 
he was, at once.’ 

‘ Oh, he’s a real gentleman/ cried Barney, warming with the 
subject; ‘ and he’s a good scholar, and honest, and honorable, 
and generous. He’s poor, but that’s no matter. He’ll be 
rich, by and by, perhaps; if not, he’ll make his way through 
the world well enough and find plenty of friends. Never fear 
for him. He has everything in his favor except his name.’ 

Everallen. 
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ELLEN ORNE, A DOMESTIC TALE. 

By Mrs Jane E. Locke. 

* There’s beauty all around our paths if but our watchful eyes, 

Will traee it mid familiar things and through their lowly guise.' 

Mrt Hemant. 

My purpose at present is not to relate a startling catastrophe 
or range the regions of romance and fiction, for something of 
the marvellous, i leave that for those whose pens are as ( of 
iron or the point of a diamond.’ For myself I am a creature 
of sentiment, living, if 1 may be allowed the phrase, in the 
depths of the heart ; and, therefore, 1 mifst deal only in those 
things that have been, and that are connected with its secret 
windings. But fortunately, human nature is a volume rast and 
deep, presenting every variety of the grand and beautiful, and 
real life to the instinctive eye a drama diversified with every 
shade of misfortune and wretchedness, of joy and bliss. Is 
this last denied ? my own heart is the voucher; 1 go no further. 
The most uneventful and unincidental life may have periods 
in it, mighty as a Byron’s lyre could reach, or a Cooper’s pen 
portray; nay, more, there may have been feelings and senti¬ 
ments in it beyond the power of either. We need not cross 
the Atlantic, or search the Polar regions for heroes or events; 
our own histories might furnish volumes for some ( Great Uu- 
known, — ’ and become the ‘ Waverley Novels,’far more inter¬ 
esting, far more instructing to our children, and our children’s 
children. 

It was a hallowed morning—all was bustle and confusion 
through the dwelling of the Winthrop’s. One hour more and 
Ellen Winthrqp stood at the altar by the side of one destined 
to become her husband. The holy vow was even then upon 
her lip, the priest had already commenced his address as I 
entered the room. I might describe her particularly. In her 
large dark eye there was visible the deep, unearthly, affection¬ 
ate resolve, lighted up by the spirit’s elasticity, full of hope, 
full of bliss. A tear had stolen its way from the tender foun¬ 
tain, and stood upon her cheek like one that crept forth on an 
uncourteous and forbidden errand, the reluctant presager of 
woe. On her lip was a delicate smile that told the pride of 
her heart, and seemed to have come forth to contrast with the 
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tear. Her features were strongly marked and betrayed the 
powerful fabric of the mind within. Her mouth was small, 
and delicately contrasted with a large aqueline or Roman nose. 
Her forehead was of that cast which none would call beautiful, 
and her eyebrows large, thick and black, with scarcely a 
curve, were far from the modern penciling, of the Venus de 
Medici. They spoke only of intellect. She had a poet’s 
eye, scanning and deep, which not unfrequently varied its 
color, as its expression varied, from a dark hazle to a lighter 
grey. But her form — it answered not to the stately and ma¬ 
jestic models of Grecian maids, but was of that slight and fairy 
mould whose beauty and grace is only discernible to the mi¬ 
nute observer, and such a on e might have found beauty there. 
Over her form and face was thrown a sickly delicacy, not that 
of physical weakness, but such as seemed excited by that 
sickliness of heart which only the sensitive ones of earth can 
know. 

Her dress was peculiarly simple, being composed of plain 
white muslin with a broad fold at the bottom, surmounted by 
three white satin roleaus. The bust was plain, no extrava¬ 
gant production of Persian looms or the rich embroidery of 
Italian maids, concealed the delicately prescribed bosom and 
slender throat, on which even the most sensitive might gaze 
without one unhallowed thought. Her hair was beautifully* 
arranged, and a profusion of curls adorned her forehead, in 
which a single white rose was wreathed and a white lace veil 
thrown over it fell in folds on the otherwise unadorned neck. 
Her wrists were bound by a bracelet of gold, and her hands, 
which were small and delicate, were decked with the precious 
pearl and sparkling amethyst, made more precious to her, by 
being the pledges of his love, who now in all the dignity of 
manhood stood beside her. But 1 have already dwelt too 
long on this description of her person, yet the impression her 
appearance then made, with me now in all its enthusiasm, 
must be my apology. 

It is more particularly her character and history of which 1 
design to speak. But the history of her husband must not 
pass unnoticed. Edmund Ome — 1 knew him from youth, 
and even from childhood ; and the association of our earl) 
years, how tender, how hallowed! Even while I write, the 
friends of my youth, some of whom have laid them down to 
their unearthly sleep, and others departed to unknown regions, 
are peopling my imagination with living forms, and uplifting 
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from my heart a pall dark as midnight. Sacred dreams, how 
shall 1 break the spell! But one of my friends had floated 
along the uneven current of life, had survived the general 
wreck, and in an hour of unutterable hope and bliss had come 
up before me. Edmund Orne stood at the altar, and what a 
flow of pride and unlanguaged delight was expressed in his 
countenance as 1 looked upon him. His form and face had 
all the dignity of manly beauty, but sickness and ‘ hope de¬ 
ferred ’ had given to the whole a sort of effeminacy that ill 
comported with the character, and left the tall and sinewy 
frame elegant, even slight and delicate as a girl’s. His 
mouth, which was very prominent, was now slightly com¬ 
pressed, and the soft and tender expression of his deep blue 
eye told how much of affection there was within. 1 need not 
describe his dress. The fashion of 18*20, all will recollect 
who may read this narrative. The rich blue broadcloth con¬ 
trasted with the white Marseilles, may show how delicate was 
the arrangement of the whole exterior. Neat even to the 
extreme, everything about his person was in perfect accord¬ 
ance with this part of his character. 

Edmund had been unfortunate in life, and I had often feared 
his too sensitive heart would sink beneath the oppression. 
But when 1 saw him flushed with hope and joy, breathing 
forth in every look the rich pleasure within ; fervently did! 
hope and pray the meridian of the future might beam 83 
brightly upon him as it now rose. 1 had loved him like a broth¬ 
er ; and at this season of delight how did my heart rejoice with 
his and anticipate the bright fortune with which 1 hoped, vain¬ 
ly hoped, his course in life would yet be marked. 1 remem¬ 
ber well his boyhood and the strong development of character 
that marked him even then ; and 1 remember too with bitter¬ 
ness the sorrows and misfortunes of his later day. But let us 
tell them. 

Edmund’s father was a man in public life, and a man of no 
stinted mental resources. Hit boyhood was marked by no 
striking disclosure of character, no astonishing peculiarity of 
his nature predicted a mighty genius or a powerful man. No 
conjunction of the planets or the elements on the day of his 
birth predestined him to glory. But a common birth and a 
common childhood concealed from modern soothsayers and 
prognosticators his future uneven and eventful course. Great 
men are not always great in childhood. But nature, as though 
some wild caprice had seized her, often takes them from the 
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rustic paths of common life, and leads them up earth’s dizzy 
steep to honor and renown. But 1 should overstep my pres¬ 
ent design, were I to go back to his boyhood, and thence trace 
the incidents of his after years. His history should command 
* the pen of a ready writer,’ and fill a page more exalted than 
my own ; aye, and it will. Wherever Columbia unrolls her 
worthies there will the name of Orne be registered. 1 have 
only to make him a connecting link between my hero and my 
story. At the age of thirtyfive, he was married to the daugh¬ 
ter of General-, of Massachusetts. In her was united 

every virtue calculated to endear her to her friends jmd render 
her useful in life, making her an amiable example in the char¬ 
acter of the daughter, the wife and the mother. To her hus¬ 
band she was the spirit of his being. He never seemed fond, 
yet when she was distressed, he suffered, when she was in 
sorrow he had woe. But the good always seem to escape in 
haste from earth, one of the strongest monitions of a better 
immortality — and but few years had notched their exit on 
the hills, ere she left him with two sons, the pledges of her 
love, her confidence, and her hopes, and all the legatees of 
her most fervent prayers. She had just given birth to a daugh¬ 
ter, but she took that daughter to her bosom and departed 
with it, as it might seem that woman’s lot, with all her tender¬ 
ness, might not be on that lone one through the perilous hours 
of an earthly existence. They were buried, mother and 
daughter, together in one grave; yet the husband and the 
father did not wander nightly there to weep and let the gush 
of feeling forth. As soon as the heavy clods were replaced 
he hurried with his little ones from the spot, while their health¬ 
ful cheeks were bathed iu tears, they scarcely knew why, and 
did not walk among the tombs again. He would- have gone 
farther at any time the other way, nay, he would sooner have 
gone to the arctic regions than to that desolate spot where all 
his youthful joys and hopes kept silence with the dead. There 
would not have seemed half the peril to him in crossing the 
Atlantic, as in once looking thither; and for months and even 
years, as he passed the church-yard gate, on his weekly visit 
to the sanctuary, he turned him with averted eye. Ah, often 
did he wish that Lethe’s fountain were not a mere fabulous 
thing. 

His friends feared the effect of such stubborn grief, and 
there were dark threatenings in it, not only to his future use¬ 
fulness, but his reason too. Happily these fears were not real- 
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ized, for though his grief never faded into forgetfulness, yet it 
did not break his spirit, and for many years he was a useful 
member of the national council. And who may tell how 
many are the broken hearts that link that honored body, on 
whose destinies dignities and titles weigh heavier than the 
clods, and in whose bosoms the trumpet voice of fame serves 
but to awaken bitter recollections, or call up buried joys and 
make them feel the loneliness of earth still more, while their 
homes are desolate and no fond one there to share their glory 
or their pride. 

Mr Orne came and went like others at his country’s bidding, 
‘ where duty went, he went,’ but there was always a strange 
silence on his lip, that never stirred to wedded joys, or first 
love ; yet he mingled in the court and joined the festive board 
as other men. But ever after there was a weedy grave in the 

little church-yard of-, with no enclosure about it, and no 

pathway to it worn by the nightly fingerings of the mourner’s 
feet, and no lettered stone to tell in the tender strain of Brai- 
nard 

‘ Whose was immortal bliss, aud whose was mortal woe.’ 

His two sons, Edward and Samuel, were too young when the 
pall of death was let down upon the joy of their surviving pa¬ 
rent’s heart to recollect much of the blessing thus early*torn 
away. But in after years they felt bitterly the void upon 
their father’s hearth; they could not but feel it, for u r hat kind¬ 
ness or what tenderness like that of a mother’s. And as they 
saw the desolation and the wreck that this event had made, 
they had almost committed sacrilege and wished her back 
from heaven. Immediately after the death of Mrs Orne, the 
boys were placed under the care of a distant female relative 
who took the charge of their father’s household affairs. Left 
alone to the direction of a stricken and thereby too indulgent 
parent, and the common care of one whom they neither re¬ 
spected nor feared, it would not have been strange had our 
hero been wayward in his youth ; however, he grew up with 
no fashionable vices or degrading habits. The pride of bis 
heart, and his native sense of dignity, forbade his alliance to 
anything mean. With a mind that could lay open the ab¬ 
struse and difficult, he possessed an effeminate temperament, 
and much of that melting sensibility that often falls on man 
like Eden’s curse. In truth he was a scholar, and he thirsted 
ardently for a name upon the pages of his country’s record. 
But physically feeble, (and it often seems the lot of the sen¬ 
timentalist, whether man or woman, to stand and pine, and 
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wither amid the very beauty and freshness of earth!) ho 
felt that close application to study might ruin his health, and, 
therefore, after a common academical education, he engaged in 
the mercantile profession, in the house of A. B. h Co. whole¬ 
sale dealers in Boston ; while his younger brother at the same 
time was sent to-, preparatory to a collegiate course. 

It is a melancholy period when families thus make their 
egress from beneath the parent roof, to act their various parts 
in life. True, they are frequently called together again on 
some festal occasion, or to complete a mourning household, 
yet they never link in childhood’s bond again. Their hopes, 
their fears, their joys, their sorrows, all, all, start'up without 
their childhood’s home and flourish or fade unconnected with 
all within. Its interest to them often become like the stran¬ 
ger’s interests, its cares the stranger’s cares. Thus early divided 
in pursuits the attachments of brotherhood are in a measure 
lost. But it is due the character of one who still lives to fill 
an honorable rank in life, here to mention that in the present 
instance it was not so. Amid the vicissitudes of life and in 
their diverging course, the brothers never forgot they were 
of one family, that the same blessings from their sainted moth¬ 
er’s lips were poured on each, and that they two were all of 
one household. It was often remarked of Edmund, that he 
had too much heart for earth. He thirsted alone for the del¬ 
icate and the tender of every element. So little did he feel 
with the world around him, that 

_‘The wise 

Shook their white aged heads o’er him, and said 

Of such materials wretched men were made.’ 

And did they prophecy correctly ? The sequel will tell. 
But his present situation was not congenial with his feelings, 
such a one would be more at home struggling with poverty 
and want amid the burstings of the heart, and pouring on the 
world its burning lava, than in digging diamonds from Potosi’s 
mine. Though Mr Orne had an honorable name to give his 
sons, he had not wealth, therefore Edmund felt it necessary 
( to check his unearthly aspirings for a time at least, and as his 
present business did not promise him a very large reward, he 
accepted an opportunity for employment in an agency to South 
America. His friends had many fears for his health as he 
was about’ to expose himself to that sickly, southern sun, but 
the opportunity promised so much, they could not withhold 
him, and he left his kindred and his country and departed. 
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It was a sultry midsummer eve, when a traveller was seen 
wearily wending his way up Franklin Street, in Boston. His 
features were haggard and keen, and his bronzed visage told 
of exposure to sun and wind, and bespoke him from a south¬ 
ern climate. His form, though it rose in all the dignity oi 
manhood, betrayed feebleness and lassitude, and showed that 
sickness and misfortune had been his only companions. He 
scarcely turned his head to notice the various objects that he 
passed, and his thoughts seemed intent on something that the 
outward vision could not scan. Though in the midst of fa¬ 
miliar friends, he appeared a stranger in a strange land, and 
so changed was he that none recognised in the sunburnt weary 
traveller the lofty bearing and manly brow of Edmund Ome; 
and he passed on unknowing and unknown. The city had 
lost its charms, and indeed the very world its allurements. 
He had left his native shores elate with hope, with ambition 
high and anticipations proud. 

‘ But there misfortune followed him, 

And sickness with her livid eye 
There sought him out, and laid her hand, 

' Her withering hand, upon his brow, 

And made him feel a pilgrim there, 

And that his place on earth was not 
In that far sunny land.' 

And he now stood upon his native soil as one whose coun¬ 
try’s bonds were all dissevered. The lights of his youth were 
quenched. Disappointment and sickness and misfortune had 
clustered around him, and from this his character took its future 
stamp. Unable to engage in the active pursuits of life, he 
proceeded to his father’s residence and there for a time re¬ 
mained, often yielding himself to melancholy and despair, yet 
still too proud to sink. It was at this period that Ellen Win- 
throp visited his native village, and their meeting was like the 
meeting of shadows, — thought and soul assimilated. With 
his ambition all his hopes of happiness from aught but the 
sympathy of woman’s heart had departed. The streams front 
which he had drank, whose sources were at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Kiddekel had poured out their last drop, and 
the beds over which they had sparkled, seemed but to possess 
the poison and destruction of Asphaltides. His energy had 
died, and he felt that he would the grave could cover alike his 
misfortunes and his faults, were there ought of woman’s form 
to mourn him, or save him from the dire complete fulfilment 

a 
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of Antony’s remark in relation to one who merited no prouder 
lot than he— 


And none so poor to do him reverence/ 

-■ ‘ Now lies he there. 

But with Ellen there came a renovation of the whole man; 
the current of his better days flowed backward o’er him and 
refreshed and fertilized the heart, and joy sprang up with 
spontaneous growth. But she — bred in the deep retirement 
and rusticity of the country, had come forth as unacquainted 
as uncontaminated with the world. Ignorant of its deceit, its 
fraud and its treachery, she had not learned to roll the instinc¬ 
tive eye of suspicion in its chafed socket, or shrink from its 
allurements with a sickening chill, or with a forbidding reserve 
recoil within herself as though afraid of its polluting touch. 
With a heart too nicely wrought and delicately disposed to 
hug with fondness the heartless enjoyments of earth, she could 
smile on its novelty, laugh in its mirth, and feel in its senti¬ 
ment as if these were indeed her being. She seemed to look 
around as on an eminence above the scorn and dislike of the 
world, too proud to share its sympathies, and too rich to crave 
its luxuries; she possessed few of those charms that distinguish 
a female in the fashionable world, yet wherever she moved 
in society, she commanded respect and esteem, and the great 
ones stood aside as she passed, scarcely knowing why, choos¬ 
ing not to acknowledge her superiority, yet feeling an irresis¬ 
tible awe for the granduer and loftiness of spirit she possessed. 
The majesty of mind will be felt wherever it is known, though 
surrounded by a life of error, or though it flourish in the cot¬ 
tage or the palace. Ellen possessed also a wild, creative im¬ 
agination, or, in the technics of Phrenology, the organ of 
Ideality large; a bold, masculine power of thought united with 
a heart so soft and sensitive that it seemed a very curse. Of¬ 
ten was it deemed weakness and often construed to sullenness, 
and withal she possessed a spirit so untamed and proud, that 
none could overreach it. In truth, she was far from what is 
called a perfect being, and she scorned to be of that class who 
pass smoothly along through life — a mere passive thing, with¬ 
out awakening any uncommon sentiment of admiration or dis¬ 
like. She aimed to impress deeply, and she succeeded, for it 
was her lot to secure the most devoted friendship or buffet the 
bitterest enmity. Hers were the most determined virtues that 
dazzle without being even fully understood, and her faults 
made a character of their own. Even in her very childhood 
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she was a thing all stubbornness or sensibility. 1 have dwelt 
long, too long on this description of her character, still it seems 
undefined and unfinished. But my pen could not more accu¬ 
rately describe her; for, as I have said, she seemed to possess 
nothing in common with the world. Her sentiments, her 
feelings, her joys, her sorrows, nay, even her sicknesses, and 
bodily infirmities wore an independent cast and seemed pecu¬ 
liar to herself. 

There are hearts that in the intimate and even common ac¬ 
quaintances of life, teem to go forth with all the ardor of youth 
and all the frankness of tried friendship, still to their bosom 
friends inexplicable, and strangers, in reality known to few 
and alone in the midst of the world’s millions. We some¬ 
times meet with such, but they are rarer than the comet’s 
blaze, melting as its reddened vapor, and in their orbit as ec¬ 
centric and unknown, and need a microscopic eye to tell their 
visitation. 

It was Ellen’s misfortune, (for that one is most unfortunate 
in the world who is least modelled like it,) to possess such a 
temperament. With no being on earth had she held sympa¬ 
thy up to this hour. But in Edmund Ome seemed to con¬ 
centrate every wandering ray from the majestic and powerfully 
overheated orb of her imagination. She was not only pre¬ 
pared to love with the fervor and strength of woman, but from 
her natural constitution it must have been, it was, the whole 
business of her life. But as 1 have chosen the by-path of 
narrative rather than the public road, the beaten track, 1 shall 
not in the common way detail the many romantic periods and 
striking incidents to which fiction could add no beauty and fan¬ 
cy no coloring through their long and peculiar intimacy, till it 
arrived to the one grand yet common event with which 1 have 
introduced my story. The world could scarce present another 
instance of affection so pure, so deep, so exhaustless. The 
ceremony passed and their vows were registered where nought 
of earth could abrogate the writing. 

That this is a matter-of-fact world, we all have proved, but 
to Edmund and his bride the reality soon came with more than 
a sober, with a desolating power. Ellen was yet to leam that 
duty, kindred, and society all had claims to urge upon them. 
Still she could not endure the idea, and Edmund had been 
so devoted to her that she could not bear any other thing 
should share a thought of his, or that the world should breaths 
upon him. But they w r ere jxxmt and the spirit of love with all 
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its mystery and magic could not alone furnish the necessaries 
of life. It ever professes to prefer the lowly roof with its rus¬ 
tic board, to the lofty palace and the show and parade of roy¬ 
alty ; but with all its wonderwork it cannot create ‘ from airy 
nothingness ’ the solids that support the body; and Edmund, 
though as enthusiastic and untramelled in his affections as a girl, 
did not forget the necessity of exertion to obtain support foi 
himself and Ellen. Soon, therefore, instead of the leisurely 
‘ lady’s man,’ he was known but by a hurried business tread, 
and with his devotion to business there came over his charac¬ 
ter a change, visible, if to none else, to the wife of his bosom, 
a neglect of the trifles that make up our daily happiness and 
domestic felicity. Not that he felt less, as the sequel will show, 
but the fault was that he neglected, in his business cares, the 
manifestation of those little kindnesses and attentions to which, 
in married life, so much importance is attached. 

I am not quite certain, but I think it is the author of ‘ Dun- 
alien,’ who has said that ( happiness is made up of very tri¬ 
fles; ’ and whose heart has not felt the truth of the assertion. 
Certainly the wife can bear testimony to it. But Ellen Ome, 
romantic and enthusiastic to a fault, made not only her happi¬ 
ness but her existence depend upon it, and when she saw that 
the epithets of endearment were forgotten, the smile of appro¬ 
bation neglected, and the caresses of fondness Mike angel’s 
visits’ and to her as precious, ‘ few and far between,’ her spirit 
began to sink, and there seemed an increasing burden at her 
heart. 

But she did not complain; there was within too much of 
woman’s pride to tell the cause of her affliction. Edmund 
only noticed that her spirits drooped, but the cause he could 
not divine, and in his absence she would sit and weep for 
hours, when perhaps he supposed the world with its affairs 
were flitting lightly on to her; and when he met her, instead 
of the gay and happy look she was wont to bestow upon him, 
or indeed the angry passionate reproach which he could have 
borne far better, there was a cast of bitter anguish in her eye. 
and the newly gushed tear stood yet unwiped upon her cheek. 
At length, in the midst of his devotion, for it was yet ardent 
and tender, though hoarded in his heart like the treasures of 
the miser, not for every day use, her sorrow gushed forth with 
a violence that nothing could stay. She would often exclaim, 

‘ your love is like that of the world, it has passed its crisis and 
commenced its wane, but mine is burning with a deeper and 
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deeper enthusiasm, and will continue to glow with an ardor 
bright and quenchless. Oh, 1 was not formed for earth, there 
is nothing in the wide world that can hold sympathy with my 
heart, I had thought I had found its counterpart, but you are 
changed and become like the common herd around me. 
Better to die, gazed upon, worshipped, wept, in the full flow 
of young love’s impassioned and untrammelled fondness, than 
to live on till its enthusiasm has decayed, and its fervor cooled, 
or the cares of earth, have changed it, or the spirit of the 
world passed over it. 

In vain did Edmund entreat, remonstrate, and persuade, in 
vain declare his early affection and himself unchanged. Her 
sorrow had become a disease, which nor kindness nor affection 
could cure or mitigate. And already the body by its connex¬ 
ion with the invisible spirit, had become diseased also, and it 
was evident there was a wearing away both of soul and sub¬ 
stance ; and oh, what agony what woe dwelt in her husband’s 
bosom when he looked upon the idol of his heart, and saw 
the finger of death, cautiously but surely winding his clasp, 
and he knew the event was just as certainly approaching as 
though there were no bosom to heave, and no eye to moisten, 
for the laws of death are not a penal code. Deeper and deeper 
was she drinking of the noxious mystic draught, and faster 
and faster did the current of life ebb on. To Edmund she 
was, in truth, little as he had manifested it, the only connect¬ 
ing link between him and earth. He loved with a fervor and 
a devotion that seldom stirs the heart of man. He had follow¬ 
ed her on up to the very threshold of the grave, and he felt he 
could not retrace that long and weary way alone; and he 
hoped with her to escape the cares of earth, and especially 
that one overwhelming woe now threatening him. At length 
there came a mild still, day in autumn, when a melancholy silence 
with a bright and pleasant show seems to pervade the very 
atmosphere; Ellen had appeared unusually cheerful through 
the day, but as the night drew on there seemed gathering over 
her frame the lassitude and weariness of death. She called Ed¬ 
mund to her side, he was now as he had ever been, a thing to 
love beyond all that earth could offer, a being nearer perfect¬ 
ion than mortality with her crumbling materials, had ever 
formed beside—she laid her head upon his bosom—there 
was a lingering look—their lips met — a momentary mingling 
of souls and the sacred stillness of death prevailed. The 
king of terrors had passed. 
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It was now the April of the year; the violet and the wake 
robin were flowering in the marshes, and on the heath the fern 
and daisy, with their associate sisters were springing into life, 
a plant of the sweetbriar had taken root beside the grave of 
Ellen, and its fragrant buds were now bursting into still more 
fragrant foliage and freshening in the gentle showers. At length 
it became necessary to remove it for a sacred deposite, and in. 
two years from the time l saw that happy bride and joyful 
bridegroom, a plain white marble slab was erected, and on it 
simply engraved *Sacred to the memory of Edmund and Ellen 
Orne,’ — but no record of their unearthly love, or untimely 
end; and now, where sprang that sweetbriar sending forth its 
spicy breath, there stands in its beauty the pride of the New 
England forest, singled out for its most striking emblem, the 
first to flourish and the first to fade. 

Ah, yes, human nature it a volume vast and deep, present¬ 
ing every variety of the grand and beautiful; and real life is 
a drama, diversified with every shade of misfortune and wretch¬ 
edness, of joy and bliss. But, oh! how much of this joy or 
wretchedness is our own work! No woman can ever be hap¬ 
py herself, can ever confer happiness on those she loves, unless 
she have a well regulated mind, and a well governed temper 
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ESTELLE AUBERT. 

A TALI. ...TRANSLATED FROM THI FRENCH, OF N. BOVILLT. 


* Honor and ahama from no condition riao, 

Act wall your part, thorn all the honor liaa.’ Ptpi. 


Mi story is a simple one, and simply shall it be told, with¬ 
out seeking for any of those embellishments of style, which, 
although they sometimes adorn truth, more frequently are 
used to disguise error, or to clothe a poverty of ideas in the 
richness of language. 

The leading incidents of this tale — its scenes, its characters, 
are true — linked together and colored, but not created by 
fancy. My wish is, to demonstrate that the highest and 
purest virtue is often found in the low, and, too often,—the 
despised orders of society. 

Impelled by the desire common to all men, to improve and 
elevate their actual condition, yet opposed in their endeavors 
so to do, by the conventional forms and hereditary prejudices, 
of the social system; oppressed by unremitting labor, exposed 
to temptations from whicli the higher orders are exempt; with 
fewer restraints, and greater temptations, this laborious and 
indigent class should be pitied for their vices, and honored for 
their virtues. 

And happy shall I be, if the bright example of virtue, drawn 
from the obscure retreats of poverty, now offered in this sim¬ 
ple story, shall awaken sentiments of sympathy and respect 
in the bosoms of the more fortunate and highly endowed. 

Estelle Aubert was the only daughter of a journeyman 
printer, whose long endured and unremitting labors had des¬ 
troyed his health and deprived him of the use of his limbs. 

A cruel condition for a husband, and a father, so fondly at¬ 
tached as poor Aubert was to his wife and only daughter, 
fte found himself reduced to the necessity of depending on 
their labor for that support it had been his pride and delight 
to gain for his family. 

The mother undertook doing up fine linen, and Estelle, 
anxious to contribute to the ease and comfort of her infirm 
parent, assiduously employed her young eyes and little hands 
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in the less laborious, but nicer task of whitening and repairing 
lace. 

This poor and honest family occupied two rooms in the 
garret, or rather the sixth story of a house, opposite to a hotel, 
in the first story of which lived a rich Banker. The second 
floor was inhabited by the Viscount Saluces; and the third by 
an Auctioneer. 

Each of these persons had a daughter; that of the Banker, 
St Omer, was called Leontine; she was a lively brunette, 
of a frank and pleasing countenance, most kind and agree¬ 
able manners, but of a disposition so wild, heedless, and 
indolent, that her governess, a most worthy woman, and 
excellent governess, found in spite of all her care and in¬ 
struction, that she could not impress on the giddy brain of her 
pupil a single solid idea, or fix in her memory any notions of 
grammar, history, or geography. She was, in short, a charm¬ 
ing, good natured girl, spoiled by her parents, who imagined 
the great wealth they should bestow on their daughter would 
ensure to her respect and admiration, and, what was most es¬ 
sential, a first rate marriage, or establishment , as it is called in 
the world. 

Already, in truth, although only seventeen years old, she 
had been sought for by many lords of the court, who coveted 
her ample fortune, w hich might satisfy their creditors, support 
their extravagance, and, to adopt a phrase much used by the 
great, who marry beneath them, to manure their estates . 

The daughter of the Viscount de Saluces offered a striking 
contrast to the daughter of the Banker. Clorinde was ex¬ 
tremely fair, her countenance insipid and inexpressive, her 
manners cold and reserved, haughty and imperious. These 
natural dispositions were strengthened by the precepts and 
example of her governess, an ex-cannoness, who was contin¬ 
ually impressing on the mind of her pupil the difference of 
ranks, and enforcing the most rigid observance of forms and 
ceremonies peculiar to the privileged class — and pointing 
out the distance which separated her $<Mte,that is, the nobility 
from those nouveauv enriches , who were constantly aiming at 
an equality with the hereditary great. 

As for Emma, the daughter of M. Dumont, the auctioneer, 
she had neither the haughty insolence of Clorinde, nor the 
folly and heedlessness of Leontine. Placed by providence 
in that happy mediocrity of condition, free alike from the re¬ 
strictions and ennui of rank and etiquette, or the deprivations 
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or mortifications of indigence—where, in the words of an 
ancient philosopher, we are equally sheltered from the light¬ 
nings which oftenest strike the tallest trees and from the in¬ 
undations which drown the lowly plants, which creep upon the 
ground; Emma, educated by a judicious and indulgent mother 
— Emma, habituated from her infancy to attend to domestic 
duties, naturally kind and gentle—well informed, but free 
from all pretension, charming in face and form, without con¬ 
sciousness of her charms, Emma was the contented and un¬ 
aspiring daughter of a simple citizen. 

As for Estelle Auhert she might soon have raised herself 
above the penury, and freed herself from the labor of the con¬ 
dition, to which the family was reduced, had she listened to 
the flatteries, or yielded to the incitements, that continually 
assailed her, in the different houses to which she carried her 
work, or from the young men whom she met in the way to 
and from home. To see her tripping it along through the 
thronged streets of Paris, so pretty, so genteel, with an air so 
courteous and so frank, with her open smiling countenance, 
ber little green band-box under her arm, she might sometimes 
have been taken for one of those girls, who, under the appear¬ 
ance of workwomen or seamstresses, go forth in search of 
adventures and make a shameful traffic of their youth and 
beauty. But if, under this supposition, she was addressed by 
any one, the simplicity and ingenuousness of ber manner, 
the blushing modesty of her sweet face, the impress of truth 
and innocence, became so evident, that even the most suspi¬ 
cious or the most licentious felt a conviction of their mistake, 
and acknowledged her frank and courteous manner to be the 
simplicity and guilelessness of virtue. She more effectually 
repressed sallies of impertinence, by this gentle modesty, than 
than she could have done by those airs of importance, or 
those bursts of anger, that more vulgar though not more in¬ 
nocent girls sometimes resort to. Painfully as she felt the 
humiliations to which her humble condition and business ex¬ 
posed her, she showed her sensibility to these insults only by 
an increased caution and reserve, and the address and care, 
with which she avoided the numerous seducers, who way-laid 
her path through life; nor could she conceive how they dared 
to endeavor to purchase from misery, what the heart only 
should give. 

Her business soon brought her into acquaintance with her 
three young* neighbors. Her reputation for an honest and 
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virtuous young girl, her tender care of her infirm old father, 
her neatness, skill and punctuality in work, made her quite 
the vogue. Scarcely a week passed in which she was not 
sent for by one or other of the families, who lived in the op¬ 
posite hotel. Sometimes it was by Madam St Omer, to mend 
a rich lace veil, that madam had tom in descending from her 
carriage. Sometimes by the Viscount de Saluces, to repair 
his embroidered and costly ruffles, or the lace lappets, which 
the viscountess had torn in the apartment of the Dauphiness, 
and sometimes to mend the more simple articles of Madam 
Dumont and her daughter, or to clear starch their fine muslins. 

The treatment which Estelle received in these dwellings, 
varied according to the condition of the families that occupied 
them. In the first, her work was always well received, appre¬ 
ciated at its just value, and her recompense was always pro¬ 
portioned to the skill, and the labor it had required. Leon- 
tine always called her my good Ettelle , and in speaking to her, 
never assumed a tone of arrogance or superiority. Very dif¬ 
ferent was her reception in the Viscount’s family. Madam 
de Saluces, proud and disdainful, had, after a youth of levity, 
become an austere devotee; she never appeared satisfied with 
the performances of the young work-woman, and while she 
used the epithets of ma petite , mon caur, it was with that 
proud condescension which marks, even more than rudeness 
could do, the speaker’s sense of superiority of rank. Clorin- 
de was still more exacting, more difficult to please than her 
mother, often obliging the complaisant Estelle to alter or do 
over the work already done, and, after all, dismissing the poor 
girl without payment. As to the third family, she entered 
their apartment as if it were her home. Monsieur and Mad¬ 
am Dumont lavished on her praises and caresses. Emma, 
especially was never weary in admiring the work of her charm¬ 
ing little neighbor; she would press her hands in hers, and 
would gladly have embraced her, had it not been for the 
presence of her brother Leon, a young student of law, who 
had evinced his admiration of the lovely lace-mender when¬ 
ever he met her; he sought not to conceal his sentiments, as 
his regard was founded on the merit, rather than the charms of 
its object. 

The reputation of Estelle spread among the most distin¬ 
guished and fashionable ladies in that part of Paris. Every¬ 
where, her skill, and exactitude, and integrity, were spoken of, 
and the most beautiful and costly articles were confided to 
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her care. So great was the increase of her work, that even 
with her mother’s assistance she had more than she could do, 
and it became necessary to employ work-women, and to take 
apprentices. But to do this, she had to change her dwelling, 
to quit the garret which she had found so cold in winter, and 
so hot in summer. She therefore hired some rooms on the 
third floor of the same house, in which she had occupied the 
garret. One of the rooms opened upon the street; this was ap¬ 
propriated to her poor father, and often when the weather was 
pleasant, would she roll the chair, to which he was always con¬ 
fined, to the window, and throwing open the casement, procure 
him the enjoyment of the open air, and warm sunshine, while she 
pursued her usual occupation by his side. Thus placed directly 
opposite to her three neighbors, Estelle could often follow 
them in their daily and various avocations. Sometimes she saw 
the giddy Leontine convulsed with laughter, playing a thousand 
tricks with her mother’s pet monkey, which was fastened by a 
long chain, to one of the pillars of the balcony,—sometimes 
she perceived Clorinde working tapestry by the side of her 
mother, who was asleep in her great arm chair, while the 
governess read aloud some edifying book — sometimes she re¬ 
ceived a gracious salute, a kind smile, from Emma, who while 
busied in her domestic duties would sing some popular ballad, 
or one of Beranger’s charming songs. Soon her brother Leon, 
discovering the new location of Estelle, formed the habit 
of joining his sister at the window, and remarking the tender 
cares this good daughter bestowed on her old father, he 
would salute her with deep felt emotion, and remain gazing on 
her, until she withdrew, to perform other tasks or to direct 
those of her work-women. 

Winter succeeded to the fine days of autumn, and afforded 
Estelle new proofs of the justness of the ideas she had formed 
of the pride of ranks, and the prerogatives of birth, and con¬ 
firmed her resolution of forming no farther connections with 
the titled and the opulent than her business and circumstan¬ 
ces rendered necessary. 

The season of the carnival approached, and each class of 
the population of this vast city yielded themselves up to its 
amusements, and all the delights which music and dancing 
could afford. A great ball was to be given by the rich banker 
St Omer. The most sumptuous preparations were directed 
by a fashionable upholsterer, and the most elegant and skilful 
confectioner. In a word, nothing was spared that could dis- 
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play the immense wealth of the entertainer; and nothing ex¬ 
ceed the luxury and splendor of the entertainment. 

Estelle, on the morning of the (ete, carried over to Madam 
St Omer the trimming of her robe; her youthful curiosity 
was excited by the brilliant preparations she saw throughout 
the apartments, and she asked permission from the housekeeper 
to stand among the people of the house, in the anti-chamber, 
to see the company as they passed into the saloons, and from 
thence to have a view of the whole assembly. A valet de 
chambre, dressed in black, with a three cornered chapeau 
under his arm, in a loud voice announced each person as they 
entered. The de Saluces, who had been invited on account 
of their near neighborhood, felt it was impossible to decline 
the invitation, seeing they had more than once been (breed 
to have recourse to the purse of St Omer, and might again 
and again be obliged to make the same requisition, as the Vis¬ 
count, in order to conform to the habits of the courtiers, whose 
society he most affected, played high, and kept mistresses. 
When the valet de chambre, announced Monsieur k Vicompte 
and Madam la Vkomtessc de Saluces , the lady imagined a 
great sensation would be produced, and that eveiy one, im¬ 
pressed with the honor she conferred on this assembly of ple¬ 
beians, would rise to do her homage, drawing herself up in the 
most stately manner, and throwing round her proud and scru¬ 
tinizing glances, she advanced up the room with some difficulty, 
making her way through the crowd, who, to her astonishment 
and displeasure, did not, as she expected, open her a passage; 
the fat and awkward Madam St Omer alone advanced to 
meet her, welcoming her in a loud voice, as her dear neighbor . 
Leontine, taking the hand of Clorinde, who followed her 
mother, conducted her into the ball-room, exclaiming 1 coiffee 
d ravir , dressed like an angel.’ The frankness of the com¬ 
pliment could not excuse the familiarity of the language, and 
the noble demoiselle, offended by this tone of equality, left 
hef young hostess and rejoined her mother, who just then 
whispered to the Viscount, ‘ how all this betrays tbejMirenv; 
what vulgarity in all this profusion — this display.’ 

‘ Gold can gild even clay,’ answered he, as be turned to 
St Omer, who approached with an extended hand and smil¬ 
ing countenance, and after the usual compliments of reception 
in a low voice said, ‘ well, my good neighbor, Ishall be able to 
accommodate you with the five hundred francs, we were 
speaking of the other day.’ But what most provoked Clo- 
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rinde, was the kind nod of recognition that Leontine, as they 
passed through the anti-chamber, bestowed on the poor lace- 
mender, who cast down her eyes, blushed, and looked prettier 
than ever. 

The next morning Estelle failed not to go to M. Dumont’s 
to give the family, who had not been invited, a description of 
the ball, and to enumerate the ladies who had displayed the 
moat brilliant diamonds, and the richest dresses. 

And as she recapitulated their names, was shocked by the 
information M. Dumont gave respecting their characters — 
one was the wife of a receiver-general, who had been turned 
out of office on account of some gross misdemeanor. Another 
was the wife of a fraudulent bankrupt, and whom, after his 
total failure, she had sued for an act of separation; these and 
many other similar cases so astonished the honest and inex¬ 
perienced girl, that she exclaimed, ( and is it possible such 
women dare show themselves in such a style at a ball 9 —‘ Dare,’ 
repeated M. Dumont, ‘ those who are equally destitute of 
honor or sensibility, dare do anything.’ 

Not long after, the Viscount de Saluces gave an entertain¬ 
ment, to which, however reluctantly, he felt himself obliged 
to invite St Omer and his family. Their presence, indeed, 
was a shocking anomaly in an assembly exclusively of the 
highest nobility. But necessity has no law. It was not a 
ball; the grandmother of the sister of some little sovereign 
German prince, had died suddenly, and the court was in 
mourning for ten days. Etiquette required that the entertain¬ 
ment should be limited to a concert, but to compensate for 
this restriction the Viscount had collected the most celebrated 
performers in the capital. 

Estelle was passionately fond of music, and, although to¬ 
tally unaided by instruction she sang correctly and sweetly. 
A just ear and most melodious voice, the bounteous gifts of 
nature, imparted a charm to her performance, which more 
deeply penetrated the heart than the utmost perfection of 
science. She obtained permission of the femme de chambre, 
to place herself among the women of the family, where she 
toould, unseen by the company, listen to the music. Her rap¬ 
ture was inexpressible, but her surprise and indignation were 
excited by the universal indifference of the company. Some 
old courtiers reclined half asleep in their great chairs — others 
talked eagerly among themselves, while the most celebrated 
performers were with unrivalled skill executing the produc- 
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tions of the greatest composers, and to do them justice were 
exerting all their talents. 

The low and confused murmur of the various speakers, who 
conversed in an under tone, the etiquette, the wearisome cer¬ 
emonies, the stiff formality, joined to the mourning habits in 
which the company were dressed, the languor, the indifference 
that pervaded the whole scene, gave it the appearance of any 
thing, rather than an entertainment, and the young needle¬ 
woman pitied more than she envied the great, if such were 
their pleasures. 

Some days afterwards, the honest and unpretending family 
of Dumont, in their turn, received company ; but their circle 
was composed of intimate acquaintances, friends and relations, 
all living on terms of equality with each other. At this party 
there was neither the display of luxury and splendor that dis¬ 
tinguished the Banker’s, nor the grandeur and dignity that 
gave such an imposing air to the assembly of the Courtiers. 
It was a gay ana happy re-union of neighbors and friends, of 
no higher rank than simple citizens, or bourgeois. The nod¬ 
ding of plumes, the glitter of diamonds, riches of laces, or 
lama, were not here to be seen; but to supply the deficiency of 
such brilliancy and splendor, through the whole circle there 
shone faces radiant with gaiety and good humor, young eyes 
sparkling with delight, and a vivacity and animation that ban¬ 
ished all coldness and languor. The most amiable and win¬ 
ning politeness took the place of the forms and ceremonies of 
the courtly circle, and an ease and frankness, limited only by 
delicacy and propriety, made this what Marmontel calls a la 
fete des bonnes gens. While the delighted M. Dumont min¬ 
gled with his guests, cordially shaking hands, and talking first 
with one and then with another, seeking the accommodation 
of all—or stood looking on the lovely and gay groups of 
dancers that surrounded him, he repeated to himself, that the 
highest of enjoyment was the bestowing pf enjoyment on 
others. Estelle had been invited to this unceremonious and 
happy party, for, said he, in answer to some modest objection on 
her part, and with the feelings of a good man, who can discern 
and appreciate true merit, ‘ what can more embellish our little 
fete, than the presence of one, who labors for the support of 
her parents, soothes the sufferings of an infirm father, and thus 
acquires the esteem and respect of the whole neighborhood.* 

‘ We are happy,’dear Estelle,’ added the kind Madame Du¬ 
mont, ‘ in an opportunity of proving to you our attachment 
and consideration.’ 
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Oh how deeply and tenderly did these words penetrate the 
heart of this excellent girl! How gratifying are such atten¬ 
tions, when we feel ourselves not unworthy of them ? Estelle 
was so affected she could not utter a word; a pressure of 
the hand which she received at the same moment from Emma, 
assured her that she joined in the wishes expressed by her 
parents, and a glance from Leon gave her the assurance that 
he would be her first partner at the ball. She was received 
and treated by all the company with the gratifying frankness 
and respect of perfect equality, and not in a single instance 
were her sensitive feelings wounded by the slightest appear¬ 
ance of superiority or disdain — gratifying as were such flat¬ 
tering attentions, the pleasure they imparted were nothing in 
comparison with the expressive silence of Leon, whose looks, 
fixed only on her, showed how truly he participated in her 
feelings and how much he was gratified at her introduction 
into this respectable society, [and seemed to betray his pre¬ 
sentiment that she would some day be one of its greatest or¬ 
naments. 


Estelle, far from indulging such an idea, shrunk with timid 
modesty from the fervent glances and exclusive attentions of 
her admiring partner, and tried, by turning her attention on 
others, to conceal the emotions with which her young and in¬ 
nocent bosom was agitated. 

Two years more passed. Mademoiselle Aubert had be¬ 
come the mistress of a large establishment — her profits had 
far exceeded her most sanguine expectations. By little and 
little, she had added to the furniture of her dwelling — then 
to necessary articles, were added comforts, and to comforts, 
ornaments. The old wooden arm-chair of her father, was 
exchanged for a large pillowed easy-chair, handsomely cov¬ 
ered. He no longer appeared at the window in his old great 
coat of coarse cloth, or woollen cap. His garments were still 
plain, but of better materials, and the good Estelle felt more 
satisfaction in improving the appearance of her parents, than 
she could have derived from the indulgence of that persona] 
vanity from which no one is quite free. She did not, however, 
neglect her own dress, but in proportion to her means, and in 
conformity to her improved condition, she gradually added to 
her wardrobe, in quantity and quality, yet retaining a sim¬ 
plicity which secured her from any harsh observations, or any 
imputations of vanity, among her neighbors or customers. 

Each succeeding day, while it extended her reputation, and 
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increased her income, raised her higher in the social scale, and 
gave to the bead of a large and handsomely conducted estab¬ 
lishment, a degree of respectability, that our little lace-mender 
had never imagined or aspired to. Some, nay, the majority of 
individuals, are indebted for their consequence and respecta¬ 
bility to their circumstances or profession. Others, by the 
force of great talent or virtue, bestow dignity and consequence 
on the humblest place or employment, and among this small 
number was the amiable and excellent Estelle. She was es¬ 
teemed by her superiors, loved by her equals, and respected by 
her inferiors, particularly by the work-women and apprentices 
she employed, who obeyed her as a mistress and loved and 
trusted her as a friend. Her fond care for her parents, as it 
was her highest, was likewise her most delightful duty; to 
meet their approving looks—to feel herself their support, 
their comfort, constituted her happiness, and while this stimu¬ 
lated her to new and unceasing efforts, it changed duty into 
pleasure, and often, on comparing her own situation with that 
of her three young neighbors, she was induced to believe that 
even her enforced labors were a source of more enjoyment 
than their voluntary amusements. She looked without envy 
on the sportive and frolic humors of the thoughtless Leontine, 
eqdured without ill-humor the consequential airs and caprices 
of Clorinde, and was cheered and consoled by the tender kind¬ 
ness Emma always evinced towards her. 

Such was the happy condition of Estelle, when a public 
event, a national revolution, took place, which changed not 
only the aspect of public affairs, but was deeply and univer¬ 
sally felt in the private relations of life. Although the highest 
trees may first feel the desolating power of the whirlwind, the 
humblest are exposed to its ravages and suffer in the general 
storm; thus in great political convulsions, every class, from 
the highest to the lowest, share in the common disorder and 
ruin such catastrophes produce. Not only Paris, but all 
France, in a greater or less degree suffered from the eventful 
change that took place in 1830. The monarch, betrayed by 
perfidious councils, violated the social compact and was forced 
to fly. Paris was a prey to the violence of conflicting parties. 
In this total overthrow and disorder of the constituted au¬ 
thorities, all ranks were confounded — the highest annihilated, 
and social happiness and order destroyed. Among others the 
Viscount de Saluces was stripped of his pensions and preroga¬ 
tives ; he followed into their exile his ancient masters, leaving 
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his wife tod daughter so destitute of means of support, that 
they were obliged to sell their jewels and furniture, and when 
this resource failed, which, from their ignorance and improvi¬ 
dence it soon did, they were forced to seek for an asylum with 
an old female relative, selfish and superstitious to excess. 

The effects of this political convulsion were felt through all 
the ramifications of society. Persons of all professions and 
employment experienced the shock—many were ruined — 
speculators of all descriptions, especially those in the funds, 
were the greatest sufferers, and St Omer was among these. 
After having vainly exhausted all his resources and attempted 
every means of escaping the disasters in which so many were 
overwhelmed, unable to support the humiliation of so sudden 
and entire a ruin, he deserted his family, repaired to the boit 
at Boulogne, where he blew out his brains, thus terminating 
hw life and misery. The first intimation of this horrible event 
which his wife received, was from the legal officer, sent by 
his numerous creditors to attach his plate, furniture and other 
valuables of his richly furnished dwelling. Madam St Omer 
and her daughter, were forced to give up everything to the 
creditors, without the possibility of retaining a single article of 
all that sumptuous establishment of which they had been so 
proud and ostentatious. They withdrew to humble and ready 
furnished lodgings, to await the issue of this legal process, with 
little, if any prospect of anything remaining for them, after 
satisfying the creditors. Neither mother or daughter knew 
what scheme to adopt, what employment to undertake, to ob¬ 
tain the first necessaries of life. They applied in vain to the 
compassion of some great capitalists, who had been connected 
m business with, and even benefited by the unhappy St Omer. 
But their solicitations had been rejected, and in a manner that 
added humiliation to disappointment, and taught them that the 
necessity of suing to the rich, was one of the keenest suffer¬ 
ings of the poor. 

Depressed by grief, exposed to a state of utter destitution, 
they could see no other escape from their misery than an ap¬ 
plication to some charitable institution, and were about yield¬ 
ing to this deplorable necessity, when, all at once, the recol- 
lectooo of Estelle Aubert presented itself to the mind of Le- 
ontme. She recalled the zeal, the cheerfulness, and delight 
with which the humble lace-mender had always labored for 
the support of her parents. 

‘ And shall not f, at least, try to do as much for my mother/ 
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thought she. The ides reanimated the courage of the almost 
despairing Leontine, and she resolved the next day to seek 
out her old neighbor, and to confide to Estelle the desire and 
hope she felt of obtaining for her poor mother, if not the com¬ 
forts, at least the necessaries of life. 

She was received in the kindest manner by her former 
humble neighbor. ‘ Come/ said she, in reply to Leontine’s 
application for work, ‘ come, both you and your mother—I 
will find employment for both, and if you should feel averse 
to sitting with my work-women, I will furnish you work in 
your own apartment. The two garret-rooms, 1 formerly in¬ 
habited, are now vacant—lean engage them for you — I 
will advance you three months’ pay, and will lend you some of 
my furniture. The good woman, who since my mother’s fee¬ 
ble health, has had charge of our family, will assist you in your 
household-work — in short, come Mademoiselle Leontine 
and share all I have. When you were in opulence, and I in 
poverty, how graciously did you always receive me — from 
you, never did 1 meet with a single mortifying look or word, 
oh no, you were all kindness — is it not just then that I should 
have my turn, and sincerely do I thank you for thus affording 
me an opportunity of serving you. How gratified am I, that 
in such an emergency you thought of the poor lace-mender, 
your former humble neighbor.’ 

( Ah, say friend rather/ exclaimed Leontine, — ‘ alas, you 
are the only one of the hundreds whom we formerly associated 
with, that has proved a friend in this the time of our calamity. 
How truly did 1 judge you! ’ 

The very next day, the unfortunate mother and daughter, 
with their little parcels under their arms, came to take posses¬ 
sion of the home provided for them by the generous Estelle. 
Madam St Omer chose the room that looked into the back 
court, in preference to the one that opened on the street, where 
she should have daily seen in the opposite hotel the windows 
of those sumptuous apartments in which she had enjoyed all 
the pride and luxury of wealth, now in the hands of her cred¬ 
itors, who were daily disposing of the splendid and costly fur¬ 
niture. It was with less bitterness and more tenderness of 
regret, that Leontine looked upon that beautiful habitation, 
where so many happy hours had been passed, for it was her 
heart, not her vanity, which suffered most by the sad change 
in their circumstances. Ah, in those days of prosperity, when 
she looked with pity on the obscure and laborious condition of 
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the good Estelle, how little did she imagine the possibility of 
her ever being in a situation still more destitute and humili¬ 
ating, or of being indebted to that poor girl, by whom her ci- 
rility and kindness had been looked upon as the greatest ob¬ 
ligations—how many reflections did she now make on the 
caprices of fortune, and how happy she was that when in 
possession of its favors, she had not despised or neglected her 
inferiors. 

Leontine withouthesitation took her place in the work-room, 
among the women and apprentices, and by her close attention 
and application soon equalled the most skilful among them. 
Her mother, suffering from those infirmites induced by grief, 
preferred the solitude of her chamber, where she endeavored 
to aid her daughter in obtaining a livelihood. The object they 
had most at heart, was the ability of returning to the obliging 
Estelle the articles of furniture of which she had deprived 
herself, in order to administer to their comfort. To effect this 
purpose, their labors were unremitting and often protracted to 
a late hour at night, and so successful had their industry 
proved, that Madam St Omer felt authorised to speak to an 
upholsterer in the neighborhood to furnish them with some of 
the most indispensable articles of which they stood in need. 
An event, strange as it was unlooked for, prevented this reso¬ 
lution from being carried into execution. 

One day when they had gone to mass, and as usual left the 
key of their chambers with the porter of the house, on their 
return, they beheld a sight which filled them with surprise, 
and the most pleasurable emotions. On entering her room, 
Madam St Omer saw her own, her former elegant bed — her 
couch, her chaise-longue, her mahogany wardrobe, which, on 
opening, she found filled with her linen and other articles of 
dress. Leontine, after examining with delighted astonishment 
all these things, ran into her own room, and discovered that 
her bed too, with its gilt arrow and muslin curtains, had been 
transported from her former, to her present chamber. And 
here too was her pretty work-table—her piano, with her 
whole collection of music, and what most attracted her attention, 
a large picture covered with green cloth — she hastily raised 
the cloth and discovered the portrait of her father, with these 
words inscribed beneath it,‘Courage, my daughter! she who 
supports her mother by her own labor, will always maintain 
an honorable rank in society/ The piercing cry that Leon¬ 
tine uttered at the sight of this beloved image, and the affect- 
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ing words addressed to herself, drew Madam St Omer into her 
room, who, when she discovesed the cause and read these 
words, pressed her daughter to hei bosom, and gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged that all was not lost, while possessed of such a 
child, and that the most precious and only imperishable wealth 
was that of true affection. 

When these first emotions of surprise and tenderness had 
somewhat subsided, Leontine ran to the apartment of Estelle, 
to communicate to her this wonderful event, who shared with 
the truest sympathy in the glad feelings of her friend. An 
anxiety to discover their generous benefactor, together with a 
natural curiosity, set Leontine to guessing who it could be; 
every probable person was named, but there was no individ¬ 
ual on whom they had sufficient grounds to fix. Estelle and 
Leontine ran down to the porter and questioned him closely, 
as to who had brought the different articles. He said it was 
M. Jamast, Madam St Omer’s upholsterer, who had brought 
and arranged them in their places. 

* And,’ said Estelle, ( he came likewise, unsent for, to put 
up in my room the bed I had been so happy as to lend to 
Madam, your mother.’ 

‘ Strange! ’ exclaimed Leontine, * let us go my friend and 
interrogate him.’ And off they went to this good man, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and earnestly begged to discover 
who the person was, that, with equal delicacy and generosity, 
had thus bestowed on Madam St Omer and her daughter, ar¬ 
ticles they so highly valued. The upholsterer acknowledged 
that he had been commissioned to attend the sale, and make 
these purchases, but that he could not name the person who 
had given him this commission, as he was under a promise of 
absolute secrecy. 

‘ Well,’ said Estelle, ( M. Dumont, the auctioneer, must 
know, as he of course settled the account; let us go and aak 
him, I am sure he will tell us.’ 

‘ It will be useless,’ replied M. Jamast — ‘ 1 purchased and 
paid for them in my own name, and am, therefore, the sole 
depository of the secret, which I am bound in honor not to 
divulge.’ Leontine and Estelle, therefore, returned home with 
their curiosity unsatisfied. 

Many months passed tranquilly by. Leontine, by her seal, 
her activity and capacity, became the most important and 
skilful work-woman in the establishment, and gained ample 
funds for the comfortable support of her now infirm and feeble 
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parent. The cordial kindness of Estelle was undiminished, 
and an opportunity now presented itself for Leontine to evince 
her gratitude. The old pere Aubert sunk at last beneath his 
infirmities, and was suddenly snatched from his dutiful and 
loving daughter, and a short time afterwards his aged wife 
followed him to the tomb. So acute, and so deep was the 
affliction of the orphan, that it required all Leontine’s most 
tender and unremitting cares and consolations to support her 
beloved friend under this grievous trial. M. Dumont’s family, 
who had always continued uniform in their kindness, now 
showed increased attention to their long esteemed and lovely 
neighbor. Emma passed whole days with her afflicted friend, 
and sometimes Leon mingled his consolations with those of 
his sister,—nor were they perhaps the least acceptable or 
effective. In truth they were not; for, however suppressed 
the sentiment might be, the tender heart of Estelle could not 
have remained so long insensible to the often proved regard 
of this amiable young man. 

The lovely and youthful orphan, realizing her now exposed 
and lonely condition, and feeling the want of that security and 
protection which a mother’s presence bestows on a young 
woman, besought Madam St Omer to fill the place of the 
mother she had lost — to come and live with her, and thus, 
having but one home, to have likewise but one interest, and 
uniting their labors, to likewise equally share its profits. 

The proposition was most gladly, most gratefully accepted. 
Leontine, experienced an indescribable joy, in seeing her 
mother once more established not only with the comforts, but 
in some degree with the elegancies of her former condition in 
life, thanks to the liberality of their unknown benefactor; for 
notwithstanding her mother’s patient resignation, she had too 
often seen her suffering from the deprivation of long enjoyed 
indulgences and gratifications. Pride, like hope, is bom with 
us, * nor quits us till we die.’ 

This arrangement was highly approved of by all who knew, 
and took an interest in the young orphan. They saw in it a 
new proof of the prudence, the purity and delicacy of her 
principles. Estelle made leontine thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details of her business, divided with her all its 
proceeds, and in every respect treated her as a beloved sister. 
Mademoiselle St Omer, abandoned by all the friends of her 
father, when she stood in need of their assistance, now that it 
was no longer required was, no longer neglected. The 
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richest families in the neighborhood, now hastened to aid her 
in her virtuous efforts — praised her for her filial devotion, and 
by making it more generally known, contributed to the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the establishment, which became one of 
the most celebrated and most resorted to of any in the capital. 

One day that Estelle and Leontine, while pursuing their 
business, were talking over their success and mutual happi¬ 
ness, a person meanly dressed entered the apartment, wear¬ 
ing an old black bonnet covered with a thick veil. It was 
Clorinde de Saluces, who, unwilling to be known in the neigh¬ 
borhood, had thus concealed herself beneath her veil. Her 
features retained their expression of haughtiness and reserve, 
though her complexion seemed faded and whitened by tears. 
She had heard that her former neighbor, the banker’s daugh¬ 
ter, had succeeded, by her industry and perseverance, in ob¬ 
taining a comfortable support for her mother—she had heard 
too of all the once despised lace-mender had done for Leon¬ 
tine.—• Certain of inspiring these estimable young women 
with some iitferest in her concerns, by a recital of her mis¬ 
fortunes, she had now come to solicit their advice and assist¬ 
ance in a project she had formed. 

Clorinde then informed them that her father, the Viscount 
de Saluces, had died in Scotland, whither he had accompa¬ 
nied the king, and left to his widow, no legacy but that of 
heavy debts, which increased the difficulties of her already 
distressing circumstances. Her mother and herself had been 
reluctantly received into the house of an old relation, in the 
Faubourg St Germain—it was the only asylum open to 
them — their only resource. But the unkindnesses and hu¬ 
miliations to which they were subjected, at length became 
unbearable, and they concluded that the hardest labor and 
meanest occupation might be more easily sustained, than the 
mortifications to which they were daily exposed. Yet they 
kuew not to whom to apply for employment all their acquaint¬ 
ances, which were exclusively among the nobility, had, in the 
recent political convulsion, left Paris, and were dispersed she 
knew not where. At this crisis, having heard of Leontine’s 
situation, they determined to apply to their former neighbors 
for advice and employment. 

‘ Welcome, Mademoiselle/ said Estelle Aubert; ‘my com¬ 
panion and myself will gladly promote your views, and I 
doubt not will be able to afford you the means of obtaining 
a support solely by your own industry, and thus free you from 
the painful feeling of obligation to any one. 
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‘ And far happier may you be,’ exclaimed Leontine,‘ than 
rank or wealth alone could make you, at least, I never before 
was so content, so cheerful.’ The plan was immediately 
settled. The garret rooms, which had been successively oc¬ 
cupied by the families of Aubert and Dumont, were now 
hired for Clorinde, and her mother, who assumed the humble 
name of Dupre, an officer’s widow. Estelle directed her 
good housekeeper to make all the provisions necessary for 
these ladies, so that they might not be exposed to the chance 
of being recognised in the neighborhood—to which they 
were very averse. In the course of a little while, the mother 
and daughter by their labor, often protracted until late in the 
night, succeeded in obtaining a comfortable living, free from 
those mortifications to which they had been exposed while in 
a state of dependence. 

About this time their dear and ever constant friend Emma 
Dumont was to be advantageously and happily married, and 
Estelle and her associate Leontine were invited to the nup¬ 
tials. The natural giddiness of Leontine having been cor¬ 
rected by adversity, she was now distinguished by a gaiety 
that charmed without ever offending, and a disposition so 
amiable that she was beloved by all to whom she was known; 
and there was but one thing wanting to make her completely 
happy. She could not content herself in remaining ignorant of 
the anonymous benefactor, who had so generously bestowed on 
them so many valued articles of furniture, and above all the 
portrait of her indulgent and beloved father, the inscription 
on which, never absent from her mind, had been so soothing, 
so supporting. By the sacrifice of many little indulgences, 
Madam St Omer and her daughter had accumulated a sum, 
about equal to the cost of those articles, and they urged M. 
Jamast to transmit it to their unknown benefactor, with an 
expression of their gratitude. But even this satisfaction was 
denied them by the unpersuadable M. Jamast. This good 
man, one of the most wealthy and fashionable artists in his 
line, was highly respected and esteemed by his neighbors, and 
was consequently one of the guests at Emma’s wedding-ball. 
Here he was again assailed by Leontine’s inquiries, and so 
urgent were her solicitations to be made acquainted with the 
name of her unknown benefactor, and so warmly did the com¬ 
pany join in these solicitations, that this excellent man, deeply 
affected, involuntarily fixed his eyes on Estelle Aubert, who 
Mushed and turned away her face from the gaze of all the 
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guests, whose looks M followed the eye of M. Jamast. Le- 
ootioe guessed the truth, though not declared in words, and 
threw her arms arouod her friend, her associate_whose mod¬ 

est, glowing face she bathed in tears of gratitude. 

* My first surplus funds/ exclaimed Estelle, ‘ bow could 1 
make a better or more agreeable use of them ? But 1 re¬ 
gret this discovery/ continued she; < much of my satis&ctioo 
is thereby destroyed — for to do good in secret, is to act for 
the life to come/ 

These faithful friends were loaded with plaudits and felicita¬ 
tions. M. Dumont’s family participated warmly in the virtuous 
triumph of Estelle, and the happiness of Leontine; and Leon, 
who for more than two years had entertained an ardent and 
pure passion for his lovely neighbor, from this moment deter¬ 
mined to seek no other wife. 

Everything favored his wishes. His father, sensible of the 
increasing infirmities of age, determined to decline business in 
favor of his son; and after explaining his views made the 
proposition to him, which was most gladly accepted, but on 
condition that he might marry. 

‘ And whom would you desire to marry, my son ? * 

* Estelle Aubert/ replied Leon firmly. 

‘ The very woman I myself should have chosen for you/ 
said his father; ‘ I know of no other that would so certainly 
insure, not only yours, but mine and your mother’s happiness.’ 
The next day, those good parents waited on Estelle, whom 
they found, as usual, eagerly engaged in the midst of her work¬ 
women j they took her aside and demanded her hand for 
their son. An irrepressible emotion of ioy beamed from her 
sweet face, and clearly evinced that the secret wish of her 
heart would be’ accomplished by the unhesitating consent she 
modestly and blushingly accorded. Eight days afterwards 
the marriage took place, with the general approbation of all 
their friends and acquaintances. 

As Leon, new to business, needed the advice and assistance 
of his father, it was determined that he and Estelle should 
continue with M. Dumont; and in order to accommodate the 
two families, they took the apartments on the second floor 
which had been occupied by the Viscount de Saluces, and 
next to those where St Oroer had dwelt. How many recol¬ 
lections of past years were continually brought to Estelle’s 
mind, as she surveyed her present habitation, or looked on the 
more humble one opposite to her, where she had dwelt for so 
many years. 
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‘ Strange caprice of fortune/ she would exclaim to herself. 

*In these very rooms, where 1 have endured the contempt 
and disdain of the proud and arrogant de Saluces, I am now 
the happy object of love and respect — while they inhabit 
that miserable garret, where I first struggled with labor and 
poverty—and St Omer too! The same storm which levelled 
the pride of rank, destroyed equally the pride of wealth. 
Such are the vicissitudes of life. Who, after such examples, 
would build their happiness on such a frail foundation, which, 
when the rain descended, and the floods came, and the wind 
blew, could not resist the tempest. What sad and almost in¬ 
credible reverses of fortune have been exhibited in the revo¬ 
lutions to which my unhappy country has been subjected. 
The highest have been brought low — the lowest have been 
exalted. Happy are those who, in a contented mediocrity, 
are sheltered from the lightnings which blast the tallest trees, 
or the inundations which overwhelm the lowliest plants. 
Emma, the good and fortunate Emma, has thus escaped the 
disasters to which Clorinde and Leontine have been victims — 
and I,—I, whom, a kind Providence has raised from the low¬ 
liest, to this happy mediocrity, shall I ever be betrayed, by a 
silly pride or vain ambition, to seek any other condition of 
life? No, Leon, no — however fortune may smile on your 
endeavors, let us remain contentedly in this safe and happy 
mediocrity.’ Such were the wise resolutions, and the grateful 
feelings of the virtuous Estelle. 

And you, my youthful readers, when you have perused her 
story, if basking in the sunshine of prosperity, pride not your¬ 
selves on the distinctions of rank, or the luxury and splendor 
of wealth, since this story proves to you, how frail and per¬ 
ishable are such foundations of happiness — or you who may 
be struggling in obscurity, with sickness and poverty, be ye 
not discouraged, since the example of Estelle shows that per¬ 
severance and industry can triumph over those obstacles, and 
that virtue can bestow a respectability of character, and a 
contentment of mind, more substantial and more enduring 
than the accident of birth, or the acquisition of wealth. 
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A VISION OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

BY J. K. PAULDING. 

Methought the human race once complained to Jupiter of 
the unequal distribution of happiness in this world. They 
accused him of permitting strength to triumph over weakness, 
and vice over virtue; of bestowing his favors on the unworthy, 
and allowing guilt to revel in the spoils of innocence. In short, 
they declared that such were the strange inequalities of tem¬ 
poral rewards and punishments, that they were compelled to 
believe that he left mankind to the mercy of chance, or was 
deficient in the attributes of justice and mercy. Irritated, at 
length, by their peevish ingratitude, the sire of the Gods 
summoned the complainants before him, and sitting on his 
throne of clouds, which overlooked the Universe, demanded of 
each in turn of what they complained. 

The first who answered was a laboring man, who 1 declared 
that he was empowered to speak in the name of the whole 
class to which he belonged. He complained that there was a 
small portion of mankind that monopolized all his favors. 
They lived in idleness; they neither sowed, nor reaped, nor 
contributed anything to the means or the ends of human hap¬ 
piness. Yet they enjoyed them all; they revelled in the 
blessings of leisure; they ate the choicest delicacies, drank of 
the richest wines, slept on beds of down, and passed their whole 
lives in one long round of pleasures; while those who slaved 
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themselves to death to procure them the means of these deli¬ 
cious enjoyments >vere no better than the beasts of the field, 
or the ass that carried panniers of wine, and baskets of the most 
delicate fruits, while he was allowed to eat nothing but thistles, 
and drink nothing but water. Finally, he besought Jupiter to 
alter his mode of distributing the good things of this world, so 
that he and his fellows might share an equal proportion 
according to their numbers. ‘ Behold! said he, ‘Yonder rich 
man, clothed in purple and fine linen, and attended by his 
slaves. We would participate in the happiness he enjoys.’ 

Jupiter heard him with patience, but smiled in disdain, as he 
bade him stand on one side, to make way for the next com¬ 
plainant, who was no other than the rich man, who was the 
great object of his envy. 

‘ Of what dost thou complain ? ’ asked Jupiter. 

‘Of a complication of diseases, which has deprived me of 
my appetite, robbed me of my natural sleep, overw helmed me 
with disgust and lassitude, and brought on a premature old age 
of decrepitude. I complain too, that my neighbor, the man 
who stands yonder, though he is richer and more luxurious 
than I, enjoys his health and strength amidst all the luxuries in 
which he everyday revels; and above all, I complain that to 
the meanest laborer, the very beggar, who exists on the bounty 
of others, thou hast granted what is denied to me— health, 
strength, and hilarity of spirit; a good appetite, sound sleep, 
and a green old age. 0, that I were only as happy as the 
healthful, vigorous man, whose petition thou hast just heard! ’ 
So saying, his slaves assisted him to a place where he remain¬ 
ed, reclining on cushions, exhausted with the effort he had 
made. 

The next that preferred his petition was an elderly person, 
who had taken great pains to disguise his grey hairs under a 
wig of luxuriant curls, and a dress made by the most fashion¬ 
able tailor of his day. He affected to approach with a brisk 
wry step; but one could see by the wry faces he made, that 
every exertion cost him a twinge. He insinuated his way 
through the crowd with a multitude of apologies, and was 
especially gallant to the young ladies, whose pardon he beg¬ 
ged every moment. 

‘ And what is thy complaint—what wantest thou ? ’ asked 
Jupiter. 

‘ A wife’ — replied the other. 

Jupiter rather wondered at this, remembering the ox-eyed 
Juno. 
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‘0 Jupiter!’ cried he, ‘lam tired of living alone, without 
a home, or, at least, any one to welcome me there; without a 
companion to share my joys and sorrows; without children 
to awaken the ties of nature, or become the solace of my age. 
I stand alone in the world. None care whether I live or die, 
but those who expect to benefit by my death; to the aged I 
am an object of pity, to the young of ridicule, and the discom¬ 
forts of my situation are heightened, by envying the superior 
happiness of those who have been wiser than myself, in seeking 
a mate in the spring of life, instead of waiting for the autumn. 
Single blessedness, is, in sooth, a delightful breakfast, a pleas¬ 
ant dinner, but it is rather a cold supper at night. 0! that I 
had followed the example, that I were in the place of my friend 
yonder, who possesses so charming, so good tempered a wife, 
and such obedient children — I should be the happiest of 
men. ’ 

Thus saying, he made his bow, and gave way to his friend 
whom he envied so much, wondering what he could possibly 
want of Jupiter. 

‘ What hast thou to complain of? ’ asked the cloud-compell¬ 
ing God. 

k My wife,’ replied the other. 

Hum! thought Jupiter, there may be some reason in that. 
1 wish Juno were present, to hear what might be of service to 
her, only I should not have a word to say for myself if she 
were. 

‘ 0 Jupiter! ’ continued the man, ‘ my wife.’ 

‘ You need say no more,’ said Jupiter, ‘ I can easily conceive 
your case — stand aside, if you please, and make room for the 
next.’ 

‘ One word, 0 Jupiter, I beseech thee; only let me ex¬ 
change places with my dear friend, the bachelor yonder. He 
has nothing to trouble him, nobody to consult or control, he 
goes where he likes, does as he like3, and is as free as the 
birds of the air, before Valentine’s day. 0! that I were only 
a bachelor! ’ 

There now approached a virtuous man, who seemed very 
unwilling to advance, but he was encouraged and invited by 
those around him. He was a good neighbor, a good husband, 
father and friend, who lived in the daily performance of his 
duty to his fellow-creatures, and his devotions to his God. 
But he was wretchedly poor, and found it very hard to sup¬ 
port his wife and children, by a life of unremitting toil. Jll 
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health sat on his pale countenance, and a hectic cough indi¬ 
cated the approaches of that incurable disease, which is always 
winged with the slow arrow of death. 

‘I did not expect to see thee here ’—said Jupiter, ‘ what 
wantest thou ? ’ 

4 A little of the wealth, and health of my rich neighbor, 
whose flocks and herds cover a thousand rich meadows, and 
cannot be counted, ’ answered the poor but virtuous man. 4 He 
will not miss them, and 1 should be the most blessed of man¬ 
kind. ’ 

In this manner, one by one, Jupiter heard the complaints 
of every class and degree of the human race, whose opposite 
and contradictory miseries, sometimes excited his wonder, 
sometimes his ridicule, at others his pity. When he had done, 
he called the speakers before him, and asked if they would 
like to change situations with the objects of their peculiar envy. 
They all eagerly accepted the proposal; the laborer who com¬ 
plained of the happiness of the rich man, and the rich man 
who coveted his health, activity and appetite; the old Bach¬ 
elor and married man ; the virtuous invalid, and the owner of a 
thousand flocks and herds; a Fool and a Philosopher, a Beggar 
and a King; all changed places, and went their way rejoicing 
in the new and just distribution of human happiness. They 
were commanded by Jupiter to return exactly a year from 
that day, in order to express their gratitude for his attention to 
their wishes. 

Accordingly, when the period allotted had expired, Jupiter 
again seated himself on his throne of clouds which overlooked 
the vast expanse of the universe, to receive the thanks of man¬ 
kind. They were soon seen approaching in countless myriads 
from all points of the compass, and such was their eagerness 
to express their gratitude, that they almost ran over each 
other. The first that approached, was the old Bachelor, 
who cast himself on his knees, at the foot of the throne of the 
Immortals. 

‘I perceive,’ said Jupiter, ‘by thy haste, that thou art 
grateful forrthe favor 1 bestowed upon thee. 1 accept thy 
thanks, and now go thy ways.’ 

4 0 Jupiter! ’ exclaimed he, ‘ 1 came not to express my grat¬ 
itude, but to ask of thee a new favor. ’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

4 My freedom. ’ 

4 And I,’ said the Husband, who had complained of his wife, 
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and had followed close at the heels of the Bachelor, ‘1 also 
have a boon to ask.’ 

‘ Aye, and what is that ? ’ 

‘ >ly chains. ’ 

And now, such was their eagerness, that they both talked 
together. The Bachelor declared he would not be married 
another year, to gain the whole universe. He was tied to an 
apron string all day; he had no will of his own, any more than 
the man in the moon; in short, he felt all the while like a fly 
in a cobweb, and he besought Jupiter to restore him once more, 
to the glorious state of single blessedness, let what might be the 
consequence. The married man was equally clamorous to get 
back his wife, and Jupiter, who himself required a lesson of this 
kind in his own domestic affairs, granted their requests with 
great good humor. The old Bachelor tript away as light as 
a feather, announcing his intention to make a tour to the 
antipodes, that he might at once realize the delights of his res¬ 
toration to liberty; while the other took his wife under the 
arm, and gallanted her away in triumph. Jupiter, however, 
stopt them both, and bade them wait to hear what he had to 
say. Upon this they stood aside, and it was noticed that the 
old Bachelor kept at an awful distance from the lady. 

Next appeared the laborer and the rich man, who had 
exchanged with each other, each begging on their knees to 
be placed in their former situations. 

‘Confound his pork, and potatoes, and bed of straw, ’ said 
the latter. ‘ 0 Jupiter, give me my gout, my dyspepsia, my 
anxious days and sleepless nights again — I am tired of 
working.’ 

‘ To Styx and black night I consign his gout, his dyspep¬ 
sia, his down beds, and his luxurious feasts. I could not 
sleep for eating, nor rest for sleeping; and it cost me more 
labor to digest one dinner, than to earn twenty. I am sick of 
doing nothing. ’ 

‘ Your wishes arc granted, ’ said Jupiter, ‘ stand aside and 
wait till I dismiss you. ’ 

The rich man hobbled off delighted with his gout, and the 
Laborer danced with joy. Next came the Fool and the Phi¬ 
losopher. 

‘ Nuncle, ’ said the Philosopher Fool — ‘ I beseech thee 
for the restoration of my cap and bells. L am no better than 
a cracked brained Philosopher, if I am not tired to death 
of passing for a wise man. Before I was fool enough to become 
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wise, I thought 1 knew everything; but ever since I became 
wise enough to find out I am a fool, I have been as melan¬ 
choly as the owl that stands for the goddess of wisdom. I 
beseech thee Nuncle, make a fool of me again, and let me be 
your court-jester. 

‘ Dost thou agree to the exchange ?’ asked Jupiter. 

‘ With all my heart/ said the Fool Philosopher. ‘ 0 Jupi¬ 
ter ! if you only knew the trouble it gives a philosopher, to 
play the fool, and how easy it is for a fool to play the phi¬ 
losopher, you would not wonder that I long to resign the cap 
and bells.’ 

Jupiter nodded assent to their wishes, and the Fool danced 
away, jingling his bells; while the Philosopher, stepping on 
one side, asked his next neighbor if he could tell the reason 
why the live fish was fresh in the sea, and the dead one salt, 
by being boiled in salt water. The man replied, it was because 
Jupiter pleased, upon which, the Philosopher turned on his 
heel with great contempt, and pronounced him a blockhead. 

The Beggar and the King who had changed situations, now 
approached to beseech Jupiter to restore them, each to his 
former state. 

‘ 0 Jupiter, ’ exclaimed the King, ‘ take these rags, and give 
me back my crown again. If I must be a slave, let my chains 
bs at least gilded. ’ 

And ‘0 Jupiter! ’ cried the Beggar, ( take this bauble, and 
and give me my rags again. I was a gentleman commoner 
of nature; I paid neither scot nor lot, poll tax or land tax ; 
when I had any food I ate with a good appetite, and when I 
had nothing, I slept under a tree, without the fear of being 
robbed. 1 went where I pleased, and did just as I liked; and 
the only sorrow I ever felt, was when 1 was fool enough to 
envy my betters. When I was a beggar I was a free man; since 
I became king, I arn nothing but a slave to my inferiors, living 
in a gilded cage, and mocked with chains of gold, besides being 
a greater beggar than I ever was before. The king begs by 
thousands, hundreds of thousand:*, while the beggar is content 
with his penny. I beseech thee, 0 Jupiter! give me my rags 
again, and let me once more enjoy the luxury of sleeping in 
the sun, under a sky blanket. ’ 

The Good man, who had exchanged with the wealthy pro¬ 
prietor of a thousand herds and Hocks, now approached the 
throne of the Immortals, but unaccompanied by the other. 
He wore a haggard look of despair, and both his figure and 
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countenance exhibited traces of the deepest suffering. His 
cheeks were pallid and sunken, and his restless bloodshot eye, 
wandered incessantly, as if under the influence of perpetual 
fear. 

‘ Well ’—asked the God, ‘ art thou tired of thy flocks and 
herds ? * 

‘ Lord of the Earth and Skies! ’ cried the poor man, ‘ I 
beseech tbee to restore me to myself again. The wretched 
man whom I envied, and of whose herds and flocks I 
wished to be possessed, is stained with the deep brand of 
guilt, which, at my own request, thou hast entailed on me. 
My days are without enjoyment, my nights without rest. 
Whenever I close my eyes, a hundred spectres stalk around my 
bed, one shrieking for the return of the flocks 1 have robbed 
it of; another reproaching me with deceit and ingratitude; a 
third with cruelty and oppression, and a fourth calling on me 
for the restoration of a seduced and murdered child. 0 Jupiter! 
give me back my poverty, my cough, and my innocence, and 
let me at least die in peace. ’ 

‘ But where is he with whom thou exchangedst thy iden¬ 
tity?’ 

On searching around, he was discovered slinking away among 
the crowd, and on being summoned to attend, approached with 
slow unwilling steps, to meet his doom. 

( Thou dost not sigh to be restored to thy former self? ’ said 
Jupiter. 

The poor creature shook his head and remained silent, the 
tears rolling down his cheeks. 

‘ Go, ’ said Jupiter, ‘ thou hast tasted of the bitterness of 
guilt, and of the luxury of a quiet conscience. Which didst 
find the sweetest ? Depart — repent; redress the wrongs thou 
hast committed, and thou mayest yet enjoy repose, at least, in 
this world. ’ 

Then calling all his thunders around him, and assuming the 
terrible majesty of the Lord of the Universe, he addressed the 
vast crowd of myriads that kneeled in trembling apprehension. 

( Short sighted mortals! Ye know not what ye do, when ye 
repine at the happiness of others, or covet to be like unto them. 
Every situation of life has its enjoyments and its sorrows; there 
is a secret corner of the heart of every human being, where 
lurks some unseen vexation, some undetected source of comfort. 
Outward circumstances, such as alone form ihe basis on which 
mankind judge of the enjoyments of others, have but little influ- 
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ence compared with the agonies of guilt, or the joys of inno¬ 
cence. Go! and remember, hereafter, that these joys and 
sufferings depend not on riches or poverty, but in virtue and 
vice; that the vicious man has nothing to hope, the virtuous 
nothing to fear; and that no mortal is ever so happy in this 
world, as to be an object of envy.’ 

As he finished, methought the throne of clouds slowly 
ascended into the Empyrean, gradually lessening and lessen¬ 
ing, and becoming dimmer and dimmer, until it disappeared 
amid the music of the spheres, that filled the vast universe with 
its enchanting melody. The crowd which had gathered 
together from every comer of the earth, dispersed to their 
respective homes, and ever after continued just as wise as they 
were before. 
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ALICE GOODWIN AND BALCH THE DROVER. 

FOURDID OR FACT. 

Alice Goodwin lived at the foot of the Rocky Hills in the 
interior of New Hampshire. The valley was watered by a pur¬ 
ling stream. A narrow strip of interval bordered it on each side, 
covered insummer with living green, and finely contrasted with the 
dark mountains that stood in silence above it. Here and there 
along the stream was a graceful elm, or a waving maple, stand¬ 
ing with their lone shadows on the bright greensward, which 
extended to the water’s brink. It was a place for quiet—a 
place where the sweet influences of nature might be felt. 
The gay birds enlivened it by day, living and rejoicing among 
the branches. By night the moon diffused her radiance on 
the shadowy rocks and trees. Fire-flies sported in the 
meadows, and the whip-poor-wills were heard among the 
heights around. 

The village of the town was distant from the cottage of 
Alice about a mile. Her neighbors were scattered among the 
hills. Long continued intercourse and mutual good offices 
had bound them to each other. 

Here Alice had grown old. Her parents, her husband and 
her two children, were sleeping near her in their silent tomb. 
Her life had been a scene of trials, but her heart had trusted 
in God. Her virtues were many and active. The syinpa- 
thies of her neighbors had been constant as her sorrows. The 
hearts around her had been kind to the departed, and the home 
of Alice often overflowed as she moved among the distressed 
or watched by the sick and dying. 

She cultivated her garden with her own hands. Her neigh¬ 
bors were ever ready to plough her land, to make her hay, or 
to supply her wood-pile. The gratitude and affection of aunt 
Alice, were worth every little present they bestowed; they 
gave riches to the heart. 

The year 1816 is remembered as the cold year. The fol¬ 
lowing spring was a time of scarcity almost unparalleled in the 
interior of New Hampshire. The corn had been blighted, 
and many cattle perished. 

About twenty miles above the dwelling of Alice, lived a 
stern penurious man — Balch by name. He was known far 
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and wide, as a horse-jockey and a cheat. His crops had failed, 
and early in March he found it necessary to destroy or dis¬ 
pose of part of his stock. Naturally sour and morose, he had 
repined and fretted and almost cursed God in his heart during 
the whole winter. His unhappy family became wretched, as 
the day approached on which he was to drive some of the 
fattest of his cattle to one of the lower towns, and endeavor 
to effect a sale. When the morning arrived, he raved and 
swore like a madman. Having filled his pockets with cheese 
and crusts of bread for his journey, without a farewell to his 
family, he cursed his cattle, and urged them on their way. 
His appearance was wild and haggard, and the attention he 
attracted from time to time, met with no friendly greetings. 

The morning had been hazy. The clouds gradually thick¬ 
ened. Light scuds flew over the heavens, and in a few hours 
it began to rain. As night approached the storm increased. 
Torrents of rain mingled with snow, drenched the miserable 
drover. The storm-wind roared among the rocks and trees, 
and the torrents from the hills could be crossed only by wa¬ 
ding. Still he would not stop for he was hardy and penu¬ 
rious. He had indeed looked with wishful eyes at the last 
tavern. But the demons within drove out all ideas of human¬ 
ity for his cattle, or comfort for himself. The darkness was 
now around him, though the lurid light of the full moon glim¬ 
mered faintly through the flying clouds. His conscience 
was ill at ease. He was ignorant. His superstitious fears 
had made him look first upon this side and then upon 
that, until he had become completely bewildered. But a 
feeling of real danger recalled his senses* and enabled him to 
pursue his way. Hill after hill, and valley after valley, seemed 
tb come in interminable succession, while a fiercer blast met 
him on every summit. The winds and the rains seemed to 
have conspired to render his misery complete. 

Waymarks with which he was familiar at length informed 
him the cottage of Alice was near. The cattle were put in 
brisker motion, but he started and stopped, as he remembered 
that he had once cheated her husband. Hoping, however, 
thSt he should not be recognised, he resolved to ask permis¬ 
sion to lie on the hearth, and to fold his cattle in the barn¬ 
yard. 

Alice was retiring to bed when he knocked. Fearing that 
some of her neighbors were sick, she hastened to the door. 
The woman’s heart of Alice was moved as she run her eye 
over Balch, and glanced at his trembling cattle. Her lantern 
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and hood were put in requisition, and the barn was thrown 
open. While the drover was taking care of his cattle, Alice 
had hastened to kindle a fire, and hang on the tea-kettle. The 
dripping man came in and seated himself, saying that he had 
been to supper. The preparations already made began to 
alarm him for his pocket. 

‘Ye’r away from your home,’ said Alice, ( and ye shall not 
go to bed in my house without something warm to eat. God 
be praised that my cupboard is full, and my blankets are 
warm,’ was the language of her affectionate heart. ‘ I am a 
poor lone body, but ye are welcome to all my house can af- 
ford.’ 

The garments her good man had left had been brought, 
and the drover took his supper with satisfaction, only mingled 
with the fear that he should have to pay for it. He com¬ 
plained bitterly of the times, and of the necessity which com¬ 
pelled him to endure such hardships, and intimated that he 
must be on his way early in the morning. 

After placing his wet clothes by the fire to dry, and direct¬ 
ing the drover to his bed, although he cast a lingering look at 
the hearth, as though his bed might cost him something, Alice 
retired. When the drover found himself warm in bed, and 
reflected on the scene through which he had just passed, his 
heart grew soft within him, and he resolved to pay her for her 
kindness. 

~. When he made his appearance neit morning a warm break¬ 
fast was smoking on the table. The heartfelt good morning 
he received from Alice, her kind inquiries after his health, and 
her kindness the preceding night, filled him with feelings he 
had not been accustomed to indulge. Her table was loaded 
with the best her house afforded, and she urged him to pre¬ 
pare well for his journey. Still his heart misgave him as 
he laid his hand on his purse. She saw the workings of 
his mind. 

‘ Put up vour purse,’ said she, ‘ I do not keep tavern. My 
Lord and Master has given me power to take the stranger in, 
and blessed be his name, I have a heart to do it.’ 

( I have kept house,’ said Balch, ‘ one and twenty years; 
have labored hard night and day, and never gave any man a 
night’s lodging, and two meals of victuals. I and my family 
have gone poorly clad, and still we are cursed with poverty. 
I have kept my children from school, I have paid no tax to the 
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minister, and now I am obliged to sell my cattle. You have 
been good to me, you are poor, and cannot afford it.* 

The good woman’s eyes had been slightly raised as though 
she were giving thanks. She turned on him a look of ineffa¬ 
ble meaning, and his soul sank within him. ( MrBalch!* 
said she, ‘ how can you expect your Father in heaven, to fill 
your hand, while you keep it clenched! It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. He that watereth shall himself be 
watered.* 

He found that he was recognised. He felt that coals of 
fire were on him; ashamed and confounded he pursued his 
way, resolved to do better for the time to come. 

The heart of the drover now resembles the heart of Alice 
Goodwin. A word fitly spoken, how good is it! How holy 
and how powerful is a good example. How rich are the 
treasures of the heart! 
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ALL IS WELL.’ 


- Light* and Shade*, whose well-accorded itrife 

Gives all the strength and color of our lifo. Pore. 


It was on a mid-May morning that I took my cloak upon 
my arm and set forth on foot for the inn, where I was to take 
passage in a stage coach. The object of my journey was to 
visit a sick brother, living in the town of M. in the northern 
part of the state of New York. Consumption had already 
made its ravages in the family circle, and taken away one after 
another of those whom ‘ the heart holds dearthe contempla¬ 
tion of which had flung a shade of melancholy over my mind, 
as I left home and a widowed mother, perhaps to return with 
tidings of another gone. And thus revolving ‘ the blightings 
of change and the ruins of time? which this disease, especially, 
discloses, I took my seat in the coach, now arrived, and fast 
left behind my charming villa. My way lay over an uneven 
country—the Green Mountain range before, and the Connec¬ 
ticut at a distance in rear. Whoever has travelled this route to 
Lake Champlain, well knows the eye wants nothing, in bold¬ 
ness of figure or richness of coloring, to impress on the soul 
the sensations of the sublime and beautiful. And nature, ever 
true to herself, permitted me not to pass unrecognized the in¬ 
teresting objects she had there displayed in her grand pano¬ 
rama. Of course, I now lost sight comparatively of my former 
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impressions. As the sun rose to his noon, I found myself 
happily engaged in conversing with my companions, and in 
mwd to relish our repast on die ascent to the mountain. A 
gentleman from Maine, of the true tact pittoresque , had much 
enhanced the pleasure of the way hy his remarks upon the 
scenery up the Penobscot and Kennebec, suggested by view 
of that through which we were passing. A seat in the coach 
beside him, gave speed to the falling hours, and night closed 
beautifully over us, as we arrived near the summit of the moun¬ 
tain. 4 Ah! thought 1 — 1 as the sun flung his last rays upon 
the more elevated objects, casting their shadows on the lower 
sideground— 

‘ Who cao paint 

Lika nature ? Can imagination boast 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 

Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lose them in each other, as* in this light and shade ‘ appears ?’ 

The lady of the gentleman, who had taken very little part in 
the conversation, I now discovered to be one seeming to have 
been designed for him. Withdrawn from a mixed company, I 
was invited to pass the evening with this pair; during which 
I perceived the lady possessed a mind well stored with a choice 
selection of images, and a faculty to blend them into those 
groups of the * useful and agreeable,’ that give color and mo- 
tioo to everything. Having retired to rest, my reflections ran 
pleasingly over the incidents of the past day, and I fell asleep, 
saying to myself — ‘ how happy if the result of my journey 
shall prove my apprehensions of it to have been as groundless, 
as 1 find this day has closed over me with a hue different from 
that of its opening!’ 

Resu min g our seats in the morning, which was fine, we pro¬ 
ceeded forward at a rapid rate; having, at ten, entirely passed 
the Green-mountain range. A gently varied surface, with 
the 4 cattle upon a thousand hills,' announced a portion of 
country not surpassed, in beauty of external or richness of 
glebe, by the intervals of the Genesee, or the flats of the far- 
fiff West. My entertaming company had flung a sun-shine 
over every object I beheld, and inspired those finer conceptions 
of aoul—that something of unearthly, indefinable, which, in 
any situation, under any circumstances, lights up the incense 
of gratitude in the inner temple of devotion. 4 All is well*— 
c a m e again and again unuttered upon my tongue, as in the 
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little seasons of silence, that chasten conversation, I reflected 
on the manifestations of design and beneficence, in the works 
and government of the Omnipotent. Thus far we had been 
fanned by a gentle breeze from the west; and fleecy clouds, 
casting their waving shadows over the fields of green, had 
made all the hidings of the sun only to render beauty more 
expressive. But now, a storm threatened. A heavier wind 
brought over the thick cloud; the lightning played amidst its 
dark foldings, and the distant thunder rolled above the waters 
of the Lake. An awe was impressed upon our spirits, calcu¬ 
lated to prepare us for meeting the raging of the elements, 
which seemed fast to near us. Our distance from an inn was 
some miles, over whicli our coachman was speeding U 3 with 
great rapidity. To reach that, however, before encountering 
the storm, he soon saw to be impossible; upon which, closing 
the falls of the coach about us, he wrapped himself in his 
feamnught , and took his way more leisurely. A dense cloud 
of dust, borne on by a heavy gale, preceded tbe torrent of 
falling water roaring down from above. This soon met us. 
The horses and coachman were almost suffocated; and we, 
inclosed from its beatings, rocked in th^ blast, every moment 
expecting to be overturned, and exposed to the war of elements 
under a horrible darkness. But we finally reached the inn 
in safety; although in the midst of a tempest more awful than 
1 had ever before encountered. Yet there was no one, not 
even the lady, that had exhibited much of terror, either dur¬ 
ing its rising, or dashing upon us. I thought the circumstance 
somewhat singular, and spoke of it as such to her. 

( I have been taught, said she, ( from childhood, to believe that 
He who regardeth the sparrow, forsaketh not man. And under 
the influence of this persuasion, corroborated by experience, I 
can look upon the whirlwind only as the vehicle of the Almighty, 
where he ‘rides and directs the storm.’ But the grandeur, 
the majesty of his way, when he comes in his dark pavilion, 
amidst thunderings and lightnings, winds and torrents—I 
confess is an exhibition of power, at which I cannot, and 
would not be unmoved. Is it not perhaps to show the nothing" 
ness of human resource and the dependence of man upon his 
Maker, that a change in the elements, so necessary to his 
health and the productions for his subsistence, should at times 
put on the aspect of awful ? How delightful the senaation of 
gratitude, in the succeeding calm! Then it is, with the spirit 
bowed in remembrance of sovereign power and majesty, we 
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can look around and see who has disposed the circumstances 
of our deliverance, can discern designs and adaptations in the 
general course of his providence, and find a heart to acknowl¬ 
edge God in everything.’ 

The signal to dine, drew us round a well-spread board, which 
1 now relished as being a gift from an all-bountiful benefactor; 
and thankful for the incidents of the day, which had served to 
disclose so many excellencies blended in the female character. 

‘All is well.’ ‘ May I not hope some happy result from 
my journey ? Is not this company thrown in my way, to 
beguile unpleasant forebodings, and to inspire new confidence 
and trust into a drooping spirit? But the word ‘ready’ sus¬ 
pended the agreeable soliloquy, and we hastened to resume our 
journey. 

The storm had now gone by; and the landscape, refreshed 
on all sides, sent up a grateful odor. We had passed the vil¬ 
lage of M. some hours before; and from thence had followed, 
in its gentle meanderings, one of the clear rivers flowing west¬ 
ward from the Green Mountains into the Lake. This was 
soon to be crossed; but on arriving at the place, lo, the bridge 
was gone! not however as an effect of the current swollen by 
the recent shower; it was reported to be the work of a malic¬ 
ious incendiary, and was evidently but just accomplished; as 
its timbers were still on fire, falling and smoking down the 
river. The stream notwithstanding must be passed; the 
mail must go on. We were therefore driven to a fording 
place a little below, and after waiting there sometime for the 
remaining timbers of the bridge to float down, we made into 
the stream, which now came up fully to the body of the 
carriage, and, all turbid with sand, rolled rapidly by. I had 
myself been accustomed to meet with such surprises, and 
might therefore be supposed to possess at least an equal share 
of fortitude with those who had not. Yet, I saw our situation 
was by no means unaccompanied with danger. And I per¬ 
ceived the gentleman was saying something to his lady, which 
seemed to indicate their concern for our safety. What that 
might be, curiosity now made me anxious to know. For he had 
Jbst stated that he had no apprehensions of danger himself, and 
added, he had been a lucky swimmer from his youth. * ** The 
expression came out with a significant turn to his lady, evident¬ 
ly revealing the fact that some of his good luck had an intimate 
connection with that circumstance; upon this, perceiving as I 
apprehended, some symptoms of fear, he spoke to her; but it 
was in a voice too low to allow my understanding anything of 
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the character of his remarks, and mv curiosity, thus excited, 
was consequently not gratified. Every one else onboard 
maintained an anxious silence, while we waded slowly for¬ 
ward. Soon we reached the opposite shore, and were brought 
out, coach and glad inmates, upon terra lima . ‘ All is well/ 
came up again unuttered from a thankful heart, as we bounded 
away rapidly across a green meadow which lay between the 
stream and the road. Here arrived, it became necessary to 
hold on our speed, in order to outride the delay we had made, 
and reached Burlington at sunset. Of necessity, our conver¬ 
sation suffered long intervals of suspension, when each wu at 
liberty to fling his gaze upon such passing objects as his taste 
might select, and to follow his own musings. / wu busily 
employed in conjecture — * a lucky swimmer —I should like 
to know about that—there must be something curious in it. 
I am not fond of perusing the fictitious, in order to learn the 
true character of those happy incidents which now and then 
occur in real life. And the satisfaction 1 have taken in the 
company of this gentleman and his lady, makes me anxious 
to know some of the accidents (if I may so call them) which 
1 perceive must have concurred to bring two such souls into 
the sphere of each other’s attraction.’ 1 resolved to ask after 
their history, if invited to make their sole companion again 
during the evening. And fixed in this design, I wu borne 
on over some of the finest landscapes imaginable. Bold crags 
and cliffs rose occasionally to view, on the right and left of 
thrifty villages. Around these, the river wound its course, 
and passed again into the rich intervals, spreading for and wide 
to the new-clad forests. Over all, the sun wu curing bis 
sweet evening beams, whose cheering influence brought out 
many a note from many a grove. 1 will not attempt to 
describe my feelings on that occasion. I leave to the reader 
to conceive what may have been their character, after the 
remarks made at the inn, and amid that calm and * sunshine 
after shower,’ now infusing into the soul that something, 
‘unspeakable, divine’ — the spirit of the scene. 

Ascending a small hill, we came in sight of Burlington. 
The out-lay of this village is admirable. It hu a regularity 
which adds much to it, both in regard to utility and beiuty; 
and I know of no place enjoying a prospect more picturesque. 
Its environs charm by an interesting variety. The Like, 
stretching westward from a bold shore, embosoming several 
fine islands, and smoothing down the uperiries of a moun- 
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tainous region beyond, whence gleamed the last beams of 
day — the handsome edifices — in fine, the tout tnttmbU of the 
village and its environs, ministered a luxury to the eye as we 
descended gradually to the hotel. 

The steamboat had just arrived from the south, and was in 
waiting to receive passengers destined for the north. We had 
three of them; which, with myself, my gentleman and lady, 
had for some miles made up our whole number. Of these 
three, one was a Canadian merchant; the others were young 
men now first setting out to seek their fortunes. We passed 
with them to the boat, and having bid them adieu, and called 
after them the wish of prosperity, we permitted the eoach to 
return empty; choosing to enjoy a walk in regaining the hotel. 
The distance was greater than we had anticipated, but not¬ 
withstanding, the lady, far from being wearied, proposed to 
extend it, for the purpose of seeing more of the village. We 
accordingly walked on, viewing the many fine gardens and 
summer-houses for which the village is remarkable. The 
moon now cast a shade from the trees which hung over our 
path, and added the finish to the external I had witnessed du¬ 
ring the two days past. This was my time to inquire into the 
biography of my lucky swimmer. ‘ Do we separate, Sir, to¬ 
morrow,’ — said the lady to me, after a little silence which I 
was about to interrupt — ‘or may we have the pleasure of 
your company further on ? ’ 1 was glad something of the 
kind had passed into a remark, coming from one of the par¬ 
ties, of whom I was anxious to know the destination and in¬ 
quire into their history. It might save the appearance of im¬ 
pudence, in the interrogations I must make, in order to satisfy 
my curiosity. 4 

* I am to leave for Plattsburg, Madam, in the morning,’ 
was my reply, ‘ and should be happy to learn if your journey 
may lie through that place.’ ‘We are bound for Pitts¬ 
burg, Sir, the place of my nativity.’ ‘ Ah! Pittsburg — and 
that, Madam, the place of your nativity ? You are then, 
as we say, going home; and perhaps to visit relatives—a 
father, a mother ? ’ ‘ 1 go, indeed, fondly anticipating the 
day when 1 may meet my dear parents, from whom I have 
been many years absent. Other relatives, I have none; but 
many a friend, 1 hope to see there, endeared to me by the 
recollections of youth, and days gone by.’ With thus much 
from the lady, I asked her lord, playfully, by what good luck he 
had been able to detach his boon from such society. He now 
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discovered the curious meaning I had gathered from his remark 
on passing the river, several hours before; and jocosely observed: 

There is a story of a certain adventurer going from the 
East to the West, to seek hit fortune, as we sav, which 
perhaps I may have made you curious to hear. His route 
was by the way of the St Lawrence and the lakes. Not 
succeeding in the fur trade, which he there engaged in 
and followed for a year or two, in the region of the great lakes, 
a passage down the Ohio seemed to offer the next most prom¬ 
ising enterprise. The boating business from thence*to New 
Orleans had been carried on briskly for several years, and the 
idea came into the fellow’s head, that be should do well to get 
employment in that; and, besides, he might have an opportu¬ 
nity to see a portion of country which, if he should be suc¬ 
cessful in this enterprise, might turn to some use to him in the 
article of settling down in the world, as they term it. With 
this project struck out, he put off from the Erie shore, accom¬ 
panying a party of Indians with whom he had previously 
some acquaintance, and who were going to Pittsburg by way 
of the Alleghany river. Their object was, to dispose of 
their furs, and to secure a market for others, yet upon the backs 
of their producers. Canoes, furs, axes, muskets, kc, with 
a small quantum of dried venison, made up the sum of indis- 
pensablesto the undertaking. The Alleghany was gained 
after one day’s march. The canoes were launched in its 
stream, and all began to float down finely. Pittsburg was but 
three hundred miles ahead, and few interruptions to an Indian- 
canoe navigation intervened. At the end of nine days, our 
hero reached the Ohio, and the place from whence to begin 
his intended bateau business. The Indians, having immedi¬ 
ately despatched their concerns, bade him good luck, amoog 
the whites; exhibiting emotions of sorrow that he could have 
none among the Red Men — ‘ he no hunter.’ Here our ad¬ 
venturer happened to fall in with a middle-aged man, formerly 
a resident of Massachusetts, and a Quaker; who, having sel¬ 
dom an opportunity of seeing people from New England, 
invited him to nut up at his house. The inmates he found to 
consist of the Quaker, his wife, C worthy soul,) and a daughter 
of nineteen. Mediocrity seemea not to allow want, or per¬ 
mit extravagance, to enter their dwelling. And they were 
among the better class — I mean the more respectable of the 
village. After a day or two’s recruit with our host, our hero 
stated to him the object of his enterprise, and recounted the 
ill luck he had met in that he had recently abandoned. 
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‘ Young man,’ said the Quaker, ‘ I augur thou wilt do no bet¬ 
ter in this, than in the other. At best, it is an uncertain busi¬ 
ness, and not favorable to character; if I may be allowed to 
judge from pretty sure data — the effects it has produced on 
great numbers who have engaged in it.’ 

As this opinion of our host, however well founded, came 
unasked, our adventurer felt himself under no obligation to 
incline to it, and turn to some new project. On application, 
therefore, to a mercantile establishment, he soon found an 
opportunity to begin the business of his enterprise. Two 
years were spent in prosecuting it; during which many cir¬ 
cumstances transpired, both by land and water, that gave an 
interest to the things of the West. The great world of wa¬ 
ters, opening an internal navigation to a vast extent, and the 

E laces upon them, rising and flourishing in wealth and popu- 
itkm; a mild and healthful climate, spreading a charm over 
the rich scenery, everywhere adorning the up-lands and plains, 
made many a day fruitful in pleasing anticipations, and gave 
vivacity to a spirit naturally dull and plodding. On his return 
to Pittsburg, our adventurer never forgot his host, the Quaker, 
much less his black-eyed R. There was the finest flower in 
the sun-bright West; yet he thought not so, till long acquaint¬ 
ance discovered in her, qualities ot mind and character which 
no attempts are ever made to disguise in the company of a 
friend. Such our hero had always professed himself, at the 
domicil of our worthy host. But it would no longer do. The 
idea of R. mingling always in his schemes for a happy future, 
forbade him to visit her home, professing to carry a heart of 
only friendly feeling. It was on an eve, not perhaps much 
unlike this, soon after one of his returns to Pittsburg, that our 
hero paid his usual expression of civility at the house of our 
Friend; determining, it would seem, to make known to R. the 
true sentiments of the boatman. But he found her sick, yet 
apparently not dangerous. Fearing, however, the event might 
prove her to have been so, his awkwardly disguised anxiety 
did not escape R’s notice; and the circumstance had no ill 
bearing on the whole. As to the matter of declaration, that 
took place some time after, when R. had nearly regained her 
health; but, most surely, before setting out on another voyage. 
• • * For the good luck of our hero, fortune frowned not 
on him at the house of his host; and, prosperous in business, 
he soon left for New Orleans. His boat skimmed lightly along 
the rivers, presenting a shore of May in the month of Febru¬ 
ary. Having performed the voyage, he hastened as usual to 
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the house of our Friend; but his return being sooner than was 
anticipated, brought him only to experience more sensibly the 
absence of the daughter; for she was paying a visit to a little 
village of acquaintances, about six miles up the Monongahela. 
The skiff was made ready for the ascent of our adventurer, 
early on the next morning. According to intention, he started 
for the village, and had arrived within a mile of it, when he 
met a party of gentlemen and ladies, sailing out for Pittsburg; 
among whom R. made one, and was thus returning home. 
To say nothing of the agreeable surprise occasioned by this 
meeting, suffice to know that our heroes skiff was lashed to the 
barge, in which he took a returning passage more to his taste. 
Shortly the barge was to pass over a surface much roughened 
by a sudden narrowing of the stream, in consequence of a 
projecting head-land. Miss R. was now leaning carelessly 
against the railing, and our hero stood beside her; the princi¬ 
pal group being at some distance. An entrance into the nar¬ 
rowing, by a somewhat sidewise direction, gave the barge a 
sudden rise upon the side of the exposed, which threw Miss 
R. over into the water; here of considerable current. Our 
hero, no stranger to the element, plunged in after her, while 
the whole company imputed this voluntary act of his to the 
same cruel blow that had precipitated his treasure into the 
deep. One burst of lamentation, and then one of exultation, 
followed, as our adventurer bore her from the abyss to tbe 
surface, and quickly placed her in the skiff. This was now 
immediately detached, and our lucky trimmer bore off his 
prize, leaving in the rear the shouts and plaudits of the ad¬ 
miring group.* 

We had by this time reached the hotel, where till a late 
hour we surrounded the cheerful fire, mutually relating the 
things each other had witnessed, and the scenes in which we 
had had part. Our evening excursion had opportunely laid 
open another fold in the biography to which my curiosity had 
so much drawn me, and this, from the manner of its relation, 
disclosed many fine trails of character in the parties to which 
it applied. The spacious West, with its vast resources, Mr B. 
was amply qualified to set forth ; and he lived over tbe agree- 
ables met there, in the prosecution of his former enterprise — 
how he came to leave tor the East — what his situation there, 
&c. A retirement, after the incidents of this day, was fol¬ 
lowed by a train of reflections which drove sleep to the utmost 
bound of night. My journey had been most interesting. My 
spirits had become elevated; so that forebodings of its unhappy 
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disclosures, could not well intrude. The morning therefore 
rose with a hue of cheerfulness upon its front, although it 
called for the separation from my companions. They were 
ready sometime before the steamboat arrived; and further 
converse, which our acquaintance had now rendered quite fa¬ 
miliar, evinced, still more decidedly, an excellence of charac¬ 
ter and a purity of attachment in the pair. Some curious 
remarks of the lady, made in the third person style, and in 
reply to those had on the preceding evening, elicited a tact 
well suited to echo back the sketch biographic of the former 
year’s adventurer. We parted— I watched the steamboat till 
she sunk beyond the past-by wave, and bade her bear safely 
the treasure she freighted. 

/ was to sup my coffee before taking my boat; which l did 
solitarily, every moment expecting to hear of her appearance 
from the south. But she came not. My host told me 1 had 
not been rightly informed—that the steamboat would not 
cross over to Plattsburg till evening. My journey must of 
course be suspended till that time; and I spent the day ramb¬ 
ling about the village, and not without some returns of the 
impressions with which I had at first set out. But the eve¬ 
ning brought the wished-for boat, and nine o’clock sounded 
from the shore, fast fleeing away. I blessed my stars for 
it—stars? who could help doing so? for the whole heaven 
full, and the moon besides, ran along dancing and gambolling 
upoo the clear mirror of waters. Let them speak for them¬ 
selves ; for who that has seen them in such mood, knows they 
are able, — and we will look into the cabin. There swarmed 
a mixed multitude; but a few hours served, in some degree, 
to group ‘ like things to like,’ and leave me a solitary to pur¬ 
sue my own reveries; upon which I took to my birth, where 
I remained till we arrived at Plattsburg, two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Sixty miles from this place, is the little village of M., which 
I was to reach on the evening of the same day. The road, 
though excellent, lies through a dreaty wilderness country; 
so that such as are travelling from Plattsburg that way, have 
ueually no place of destination short of M. The pleasure of 
the day’s journey would consequently very much depend on 
the character of the company, first setting off from Plattsburg. 
What that would be, I saw something at the hotel, where we 
were now put up; and I retired ior a short nap with no very 
sanguine anticipations of a pleasurable passage. We were 
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called betimes to take seats in the coach. No less than ten 
of us scrambled up, some on the outside and some on the in, 
and thus obeyed tubttaniially the summons. I had a posi¬ 
tion myself on the back seat, beside the only lady aboard; an 
honor designed me by our coachman, who I saw took me, 
from my black dress, to be a clergyman. Away went ckrgth 
man! surely, not much elated with the honor shown him; for 
his lectimma firnina proved to be of real Canadian manufac¬ 
ture, and spoke anything else than French or English. But 
we soon came to a well-looking country-seat, (and the last be¬ 
fore entering the long wilderness way we were to pass,) where 
another lady was to be taken in, with a little son of four. 
Our coachman, still persisting in his civilities, handed her to a 
seat next our clergyman, and introduced him to her, as a gen¬ 
tleman travelling through the country near the place of her 
destination. She was dressed in the habit of a widow, and 
compassion for her as such, quickly enlisted my services in her 
behalf, and procured her little son a perch upon my knee. He 
was a bright little fellow, and very soon had occasion to speak 
of i father, and tell of his absence, kc, which served to cor¬ 
rect my erroneous impression of the mother’s widowhood, and 
to open the way to conversation, to which I felt myself nowise 
disinclined. She appeared about forty; with a countenance 
somewhat sorrowful and care-worn, yet pleasing, and bespeak¬ 
ing intellectual resources. She gave me to understandshe 
was on her way to visit a sick relative at L., and that her hus¬ 
band had lately took his departure southward, seeking recov- 
ery from an enfeebled state of health. This in for mation re¬ 
vealed a reason for the expression of sorrow, I thought to 
recognize on her countenance. Her demeanor, every way 
marked with propriety, indicated a superior character; and I 
was agreeably entertained with a portion of her history. She 
told roe she was a native of Vermont, was married when quite 
young, and left a widow at nineteen; that after this she qual¬ 
ified herself for teaching—was long a mistress of a Ladies’ 
School (which she established herself) in the village of P.; 
where, at length, she became acquainted ryith, and married Mr 
C., the clergyman of the place. So I found the lady was the 
excellent Mrs C. of whom 1 had heard much. She had, on 
the departure of her husband, retired out of the village to the 
rural retreat where she took passage. 

Having made this acquaintance, I found the day elapsing 
more pleasantly than the morning had seemed to promise. 
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Here was a rich' and gifted intellect, an excellent heart, com¬ 
bined with great energy of character. Here was truly an in¬ 
stance of the ( resistless force of perseverance; ’ for, without 
the facilities for acquiring a superior education, she had, by 
constant effort, created them, and had at length realized the 
happy result of so laudable an example. Her influence in 
society was become wide, and salutary. But let me not insist, 
however, that success has invariably followed such efforts; 
for there are cases, I know, in which the most judicious 
schemes, well prosecuted, by minds of naturally high endow¬ 
ments, could not avail. Something always hedged up the way 
to extensive usefulness; however much they might seem in¬ 
tended by nature, to shine forth, as illustrious examples of the 
great and good, on the vast theatre of human action. Nor do 
1 think such cases very rare. 

* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is blown to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.' 

The sun had turned his meridian, and was sinking away 
amid fleecy clouds, floating upon a mild, blue sky. Every¬ 
thing was calm and solitary; and mile after mile of our course 
glided past, and neared me to the place of my destination. I 
was busy in summing up the happy incidents of my journey, 
which had dissipated the gloomy forebodings it seemed cal¬ 
culated to induce, and was endeavoring to fix my mind in a 
calm and submissive state, for the hour which should end it, 
and bring me to the sick friend — the brother of whom I have 
made mention. Stopping a few mile3 short of the village, I 
leaned by a medical gentleman, who well knew him as being 
one of the fraternity, that his case was considered lingular— 
was not at that time thought to be consumption, nor, indeed, 
a dangerous malady — that he was then far recovered—was 
aboutthe village, able to attend a little to the business of his 
profession. ‘Ah!* thought I, then truly ‘all is well.’ I 
was soon at his door, and met him, just returned from a walk 
in his garden. Ten years had rolled away since we had be¬ 
held each other’s faces. He had in this time married a beau- 
tifbl lady whom I had never seen, and who came with him to 
greet me oh my arrival. 

I passed a few days here, of no ordinary interest. They 
were such as we can fancy, and such as we sometimes expe¬ 
rience; but such as we can never describe. Besides these 
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pleasing reminiscences of things and times long gone by, a 
mingling of salutary sorrow for the loss of friends, gratitude 
for the many yet remaining, and the circumstances for«happi¬ 
ness in which we were all placed, engraved upon the heart a 
richness of imagery, over which 1 still love to (east. 

About the village of M. nature has flung an agreeable vari¬ 
ety. A river flowing through it, sometimes divides the 
smooth glebe, then again hurrying down the ravine of rocks 
and precipices, gives expression to the ruggedness of its shores. 
On these, one side and the other, are scattered the neat and 
pleasant dwellings of a virtuous and intelligent people, engaged 
in a variety of pursuits that give an air of liveliness to the 
whole. 

The day being come on which I was to commence my re¬ 
turn, 1 took my leave at an early hour, and seated myself in 
the coach, beside one solitary passenger. A winding way 
allowed me, for some distance, an occasional glance at the vil¬ 
lage, which at last disappeared from view, and 1 again drew 
near the long wilderness. An occasional remark was all of 
conversation that had yet passed between my companion and 
me. I was holding converse with silence, and was never less 
alone. But my taciturn mood at length subsiding, we readily 
entered upon a free intercourse of ideas, by which I found 1 
was much the gainer of the two. A native of Ireland, edu¬ 
cated at Glasgow, and having travelled through many parts of 
Europe, a draught upon the resources of my companion could 
have no effect to produce satiety. Consequently, 1 had no 
time to regard the dreariness of the way. It was all beguiled 
by my intelligent friend. Scotia’s hills, glens, lakes, and riv¬ 
ers, took the place of things nearer home; and I was seeming 
to journey amidst her classic scenery, while actually borne on 
through a portion of country every way barren of interest. 
We reached Plattsburg several hours before the steamboat 
from St John’s. These were spent in a turn or two in the 
village, and in an excursion upon the shore of the Lake, to 
the battle-ground near by; and night closed in with rain and 
a heavy wind from the south. The arrival of the boat was 
consequently retarded, and we were not on board till ten. 
Although a stormy night, and the boat tossed upon the rough 
waves, it tossed a company of cheerful souls; to whom the 
dark way and the boisterous surge, were not devoid of charms. 
We landed at Burlington, at one o’clock in the morning. 
Most of our company proceeded on toward New York; but 
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it being the Sabbath, my companion suspended his journey for 
the day. * All is well ’ — faded away among my reflections, 
as I sunk to rest on that morning; and the same motto rose 
with me at dawn. The gentleman having found me reading 
a tract, invited me to pass an hour with ^him in his chamber. 
Conversation now discovered him to be a clergyman, and it 
seemed to me, one of no ordinary stamp. On going to church 
afterward, we saw the people were destitute of a speaker; 
but they soon found themselves supplied, in the person of my 
friend; whom, although a stranger there myself, I had con¬ 
trived to introduce to their notice. He officiated with ability. 
He put the soul into his work, and exhibited in himself the 
power of that gospel he proclaimed. We sat late that eve¬ 
ning, discoursing of Chalmers and Dick, his renowned friends 
at Glasgow. The next day shone upon us separated — he 
having early taken the steamboat for New York, and I, the 
stage coach for home, on the east side of the Green Moun¬ 
tains. 

My route lay up the Lake, and toward the southeast, through 
several charming villages and fine landscapes. Large fields 
of grain waved under a slight breeze, and mingled a rich shade 
with the sunshine resting down npon them from above. Sheep 
and kine appeared again upon the hills, and birds continually 
regaled the ear with their music. Our coach was filled with 
an agieeable company from various quarters of the Union, and 
each one was alive to the inspirations of the scene. A few 
hours discovered to me that two of our number, a lady and her 
son, were direct from Cincinnati, whence they were returning to 
Maine. The possibility that they might have some knowl¬ 
edge of Mr B. and his lady, shaped my remarks into a direc¬ 
tion for ascertaining the fact. The lady observed she was an 
intimate acquaintance of both — had lately met them, going 
down the Ohio, in company with the old Quaker and his wife, 
to visit places of great interest to Mr B. Here she gave me 
a sketch from the biography of the adventurer and the Qua¬ 
ker’s daughter. I was more delighted than ever with con¬ 
templating the characters of the pair, with whom I had so 
bappily performed a part of my journey. ‘Their peculiar 
trait,’ said the lady, ‘ seems to lie, in viewing everything in a 
right position; so that, “all is well,” makes their continual 
motto.’ 

Figure now to yourself, reader, the contrast of feelings in 
the mind of your traveller here, and when he set forward with 
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a spirit weighed down with gloomy forebodings; and you can 
then ascend with him the range of the Green Mountains, and 
know how to look over into the vale — the home of his youth. 
That, however, is at some distance. But make with him the 
gentle descent, and three hours brings you to his villa — do 
not stop there now, but go on up that way, winding among 
the hills, whose tops are gilt with the rays of the setting sun. 
Reach in upon his soul, as he approaches the cot of the wid¬ 
ow, and examine it, in all its workings, — ( 4 all is well) !* 
then say, if rare occurrences and splendid achievements are 
necessary to excite our better passions; or whether the more 
usual incidents of every-day life, when noted and observed, 
do not afford more ample means for awakening our gratitude, 
and bringing into exercise those kindly feelings, which form 
the character for happiness by amending the heart. 

C. 
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AN HOUR IN A PAINTER’S STUDY. 

Our cold climate has one advantage over the sunny South — its winters 
effectually banish the demon of ennui from among us. People cannot saunter 
listlessly in their walks; they are compelled either to take brisk exercise or 
to bear a load of clothing, when they go abroad; the quick motion naturally 
imparts a liveliness to their ideas, and the wrapping up, which is a real in¬ 
convenience, prevents them from framing imaginary horrors. 

Then the days have hardly sufficient length for our ordinary avocations, 
so that the dull, vacant hour is unknown; and the various amusements to 
enable us to pass a long day are wholly unnecessary. Picture Galleries arc 
closed, and sight seeings are limited to the theatre. 

But though the spirit of idle curiosity, or rather of restless ennui is check¬ 
ed, the tone of feeling consonant with real improvement of mind, becomes 
invigorated by the bracing atmosphere; the short days impel the active 
thought to redoubled energy; and now is the time when works of taste 
and genius, whether of pen or pencil, can be most truly appreciated by those 
whose opinions are worth recording. 

So we thought, while passing an hour in the study of our citizen artist 
lately returned from Italy, we listened to the expressions of admiration, 
and the discriminating encomiums bestowed by judges who do not praise in 
words merely. Did you ever notice how very eloquent the eye of a con¬ 
noisseur in painting becomes when steadfastly examining a picture which 
captivates and tills the soul of the beholder ? Words are weak praise to 
such a spirit-enjoying contemplation! An-' such may be enjoyed at the 
rooms of Mr Alexander. He has some splendid original paintings by the 
old masters of the ‘ art divine' — and a large collection of copies and like¬ 
nesses which he himselt executed while at Venice and Rome. 

Among the originals is a Madonna by the immortal RafTaelle — and that it 
is genuine, its exquisite perfection, its heavenly grace, seems to guarantee. 
Oh, with what a blended expression of maternal love, and holy aspiration the 
face of that picture beams, as, regarding her child, the mother appears ab¬ 
sorbed in the gush of divine emotions, which the thought that he is also the 
‘Son of the Highest.’ is awakening! 

There is also a Magdalen by Guido — a most sacred sadness pervading the 
beautiful face of the disconsolate mourner. And the two angels are real 
personifications of soul, as we understand it to mean intellectual and moral 
goodness. Not a shade of the animal propensities, which mingle in human 
nature, tarnishes the pure beauty of these celestial messengers. 

But we must leave these old creations of art, and turn to the kindred pro¬ 
ductions of the American Artist. There is the head of a Magdalen executed 
by Mr Alexander while at Rome — a wonderful sketch, and such as we 
think the accomplished artist could have done only at Rome, where the at¬ 
mosphere is, as it were, pervaded with the faith and penitence of saints and 
martyrs. 

The Magdalen is represented in earnest prayer; the elevated eye seems 
lookiug into heaven; the parted lips all but speak, and the clasped hands 
are tightening with the emotions of the spirit that, broken and humbled, is 
yet pouring itself forth in ardent faith to that God who never rejects the 
truly penitent. 

This picture, we have been informed, attracted particular notice from Sir 
Walter Scott. When he was at Rome, during his last journey, he visited the 
study of Mr Alexander, and sitting down before this picture of the Magdalen, 
regarded it for some time, with deep attention. ‘ She has been forgiven! ’ 
said he emphatically, as he rose up and turned towards our artist‘ She 
has been forgiven! ’ 
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THE BOTANISING PARTY. 

Once upon a time we had a grand merry-making upon 
Dakin’s hill. It was the summer when 1 was thirteen—in 
eighteen hundred and — dear roe, I never could remember 
dates—but we had a delightful party. All the best scholars 
of the school were there, with Miss D. the assistant teacher. 

The whole affair was planned by Mr-, our instructor, but 

he did not accompany us, fearing, perhaps, that he might lower 
his dignity, should he mingle unreservedly in our childish 
amusements. 

I think none of us ever enjoyed so much in one half day — 
and it was all the result of a very silly and provoking little 
affair. There was Miss Fanny Peabody, remarkable ooly for 
her had scholarship, her gay colors, and her haughtiness— 
and there was Miss Jane Clapp, handsome as a picture and 
gay as a lark, and the best writer ‘ of small hand* in school. 
The less said of her progress in Mathematics, the better. 
Indeed, though I should not wish to have it repeated from me, 
she never went further in Arithmetic than the*Kule of Three,’ 
and good-natured, Emily Morse, had to assist her in all her 
sums. These two little ladies, always considered themselves 
too good to be spoken to before the school, whatever mischief 
they might be in. 

Jane and Fanny had borrowed a botanical work of St Jago, 
the Spanish boy. St Jago, imagining he had occasion to use 
the book, and thinking, perhaps, they were not handling it 
with the greatest care, requested leave to go for it, which was 
readily granted. In a few minutes, however, when the in¬ 
structor was engaged in examining the mathematic exercises, a 
time when all the good scholars regarded it as a point of honor 
that they should be more than usually quiet, his attention was 
attracted by a loud whisper, followed by loud tittering. He 
looked up and saw the trio engaged in a great romp about the 
hook, the girls detaining it, and St Jago trying to get it away 
from them, all three laughing heartily at the same time. At 
this sight the master lost all patience, dropped his book, and 
started upon his feet—‘ St Jago,’ cried he, like a mad Sten- 
tor, ‘ go this instant to your seat, sir.’ ( Jane Clapp and Fan¬ 
ny Peabody,’ he continued, with undiminished vehemence, 
open your books, and let me hear no more disturbance from 
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you today.’ Fanny’s face and neck became directly as red as 
her hair, Jane Clapp began to cry, and a 3 for St Jago, he pos¬ 
itively turned white and purple with rage. So the fire was 
kindled. This was the first trouble we had met with since 
Abagail Ann Dillaway left the school. She was a professed 
informer, or tale-bearer, and kept us all in a broil, while she 
staid, by her perpetual tattling. 

St Jago was a great rogue — to be sure we did all like him 
because he was so generous, he would give away anything he 
possessed to those who treated him kindly — and he was such a 
gay little dancer, and sung his Spanish melodies so irresistibly ; 
but his temper once aroused, he was a real fury. 

I was sitting in my room, learning my lesson in astronomy, 
one summer evening, when 1 heard a noise in the yard; on 
looking out, I saw a number of boys, among whom were my 
brothers, George Brown, Fred Barney and St Jago. The 
Spanish boy looked exceedingly angry. His gestures were 
violent and his eyes certainly flashed fire. He said something 
in a very haughty tone to Fred Barney, to which Fred replied 
by his usual hearty laugh and a ready defiance. St Jago in¬ 
stantly drew a long knife from his bosom, and would have 
stabbed him, had not George Brown held his arm, and assisted 
by the other boys forced, and finally persuaded him to relin¬ 
quish his murderous design. Nothing was ever said of this 
aflair. We did not tell tales in our school, at least, not about 
those whom we liked. 

George Brown was a very good ‘ great boy,’ not handsome, 
nor accomplished, but kind-hearted, and well-disposed towards 
everybody. We used to call him the peace-maker. I have 
done him great wrong if I have never mentioned him before. 
As to Fred Barney l cannot say much of his peace-making. 
It was the delight of his heart to pick a quarrel, though he was 
never angry himself and never intended to be cruel; he al¬ 
ways wished to be either boxing with the boys, or teasing the 
girls. How many times he has run away with my bonnet and 
hid it in the bushes, or stolen my luncheon and left in its place 
a clean pine chip, or a huge sun-flower! Not that we were 
always without our revenge, as the caricatures pencilled in his 
books testified. Nothing ever touched Fred Barney like a 
caricature of himself. We should have had a great scolding 
if either the instructor, or Miss D., or our good mammas had 
found us out, but these were our days of romping, for aye, 
alas, gone by. 
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Such a trick too, as Fred Barney played my friend, Susan 
Morris. Susan was a gay, giddy thing. She always spoke 
imd acted just as she felt, and never knew exactly whether 
she was doing right or wrong. 

( Good day to you. Miss Susana,’ said he bowing quite stiffly 
to her, as we came out of school, ‘ you will not of course ex¬ 
pect me to dance with you any more, since this report about 
you.’ 

‘ What report ? ’ said Susan. 

* Oh, you are quite ignorant of it then,’ retorted Fred. 

‘Indeed I am, and if it is anything bad, it cannot be true, 
for I never did anything bad In my life except stealing grand- 
mama’s walnuts, and I carried them all back again but four, 
and asked her pardon — that is the only bad thing I ever did, 
except whispering with you through the side of the pew, in 
meeting time, and you know what a scolding we both had for 
that.’ 

‘ You may make others believe you are innocent if you 
can,’ said Fred quite cavalierly, * but you never will impose 
upon me again.’ And he tossed up his nose in a true rhi¬ 
noceros style and strode away. 

Never before had this bright world seemed so gloomy, and 
its beautiful things so valueless to Susan Morris. She threw 
her books on the grass, sat down at the foot of the great oak 
tree, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. We all gathered round and tried for some time 
to console her, but vainly. A blight was on her fair fame, 
and she refused to be comforted. George Brown staid a mo¬ 
ment endeavoring to convince Susan, tliat there was no report 
and no cause for tears, but she would not listen to him, and 
he ran away. Presently, however, he returned, leading the 
accuser, Fred Barney, who held back stoutly, until lie found 
resistance useless, when he marched up boldly to us, drawing 
George after him. ‘ Now my friend ’ said the latter, with 
honest dignity, ‘ you will do yourself, and this little miss, the 
justice to inform us what is the report you have heard, and 
what reason you have for believing it.’ 

‘ What a fuss about nothing,’ cried Fred trying to escape. 

‘ You must recollect it was yourself who made the fuss,’ 
said George, holding him firmly. ‘ What was the report ? ’ 

‘ Poh, no report,’ cried Fred impatiently, ‘ 1 only heard she 
had a beau.’ 

‘Oh fie, Fred,’ exclaimed Ruthy Barney, holding up her 
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hands and turning her eyes towards heaven, ( I should be afraid 
to go into the meeting-house, if 1 was such a wicked deceiver. 
Miss D. says “ deceit is the essence of lying,” that is, worse 
than lying. You heard me say that yourself, to Eve Afton. 
I told her you were Susan Morris’s beau. She asked me why 
1 said that, and I told her because you always danced with 
Susan. What a wicked deceiver.’ 

‘ Was Met all, Frederic ? ’ cried Susan, looking up with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘ Yes, that’s a//, Susan,’ replied Fred penitently, ‘ and I am 
very sorry for the trouble 1 have given you.’ 

( Spoken like a gentleman,’ said George, shaking his hand. 

( Ifthat’s all,’ cried Susan, ‘ I do not care;’ and she laughed 
heartily, wiped away her tears, picked up her books, and ran 
home as merrily as if she had found a nest of golden eggs. 

1 fear I have quite wandered away from my original sub-, 
ject. However, as George Brown, Frederic Barney and St 
Jago, went with us to the party, there is no harm in telling 
who they were. But I recollcet I left a tire just kindled, 
which might have been expected to burn high and wide be¬ 
fore this time. On returning to it, however, I find there is no 
injury done. 

It was on Monday morning, that our cruel instructor so mor¬ 
tally insulted his innocent pupils. All that day the injured 
ones were running about among the other scholars, Jane and 
Fanny wiping their eyes and relating their grievances, which con¬ 
tinually magnified and multiplied in the recital of them. And 
St Jago raving and storming at the ungentlemanly usage he had 
received. Truly, the young hidalgo gave us a most superb 
exhibition of his native spirit, and how it was I cannot explain, 
but we all, excepting George Brown, Fred Barney and Emily 
Morse (the queen of mathematics, as we used to call her, for 
she always stood at the head of that class, except when a rainy 
day kept her at home, and then Fred Barney took her place) 
we all joined with the rebels and promised that we would treat 
the master with * cold, respectful contempt,’ these were the 
words used, for the future. The loyal ones remonstrated but 
all in vain. Whatever he had done, that could be miscon¬ 
strued to his injury was now brought up, commented upon 
and condemned. The more we talked, the more indignant 
we became, and the more instances of his maladministration 
we were able to recollect, the more stiffly we held up our 
heads, and the more contemptuously we looked at the master. 
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All that day and all the next day we frowned and looked dig- 
nified, yet still the instructor took no notice of our contempt. 
Indeed, we behaved much better than usual. There never 
was a stiller school-house than ours during those two days. 
There was nothing done or said which could have elicited re¬ 
proof, or inquiry; but we looked mutiny and treason . 

I think, however, although Mr-apparently took no 

notice of our cross faces and unexceptionable conduct, he be¬ 
gan to be weary of it, for on Tuesday evening, before he dis¬ 
missed the school, he observed that ‘ he very much wanted 
some botanical specimens, t|e should be very glad if some or 
even all the good scholars would go and collect some for him. 
He would open the school an hour earlier than usual on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, that he might close it at eleven, and there 
would be all the afternoon for their researches. Miss D. 
would accompany them, and they might carry refreshments. 
He had plenty of grapes and peaches which were at their ser¬ 
vice. He had no doubt but we might pass the day very 
pleasantly, and it would be quite a favor to himself. 1 We 
held down our heads and felt so ashamed. He did not appar¬ 
ently notice our confusion, but remarked, * If any one of you 
shall discover any hitherto unknown plant, I will make him or 
her, a handsome present. You are dismissed.’ He went out 
and we all jumped up and laughed, some of us cried too, we 
were so tired of being cross, and so glad to be good natured 
again. St Jago did not say a word, for he began to have the 
nose-bleed before the master went out, and therefore was 


obliged to run borne as fast as he could. 

‘ I wonder if I am one of the good scholars’ said Fanny 
Peabody, doubtfully. 

‘ I wonder if you are ’ cried Fred. Barney, opening his eyes 
quite wide, and looking foil at her. 

* I suppose none but the good scholars will be allowed to go,’ 
said Jane Clapp mournfully. 

‘ As to that, my little gin* replied George Brown ‘ we will 
all be good scholars tomorrow and I have no doubt we shall 
all go.* 

‘My mother made a great many pies yesterday/ said Su¬ 
san Morris ‘ I think she will give me two or three to carry, 
if I tease for them—I shall try it.’ 

‘ Never spare the teasing Susan/ said Fred. Barney, ‘ and 
when you cut the pies, remember I am your good friend. 1 

‘ I always remember my good friends’ replied Susan as 
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she tossed back her large bonnet upon her shoulders, and ran 
homewards, the sun shining full upon her clear brown face all 
the time and raising never a freckle upon it. 

‘ That is exactly the case,’ said Fred. Barney to George 
Brown, as they walked along together before Ruth and me. 
( Susan can get nothing of her mother, unless she teases for it, 
and she is forever teasing for something or other. She always 
gets whatever she wishes for, at last, when her mother is out 
of patience and cannot bear her importunity any longer; 
though, very likely, it is something which she ought not to 
have. I think that is a very bad way myself.’ 

‘ So do I,’ returned George ‘ her mother has but very little 
judgment. My mother never gave us the things we teased 
her for. — Soon we learned to ask but once and then wait 
quietly, and submit cheerfully if we were denied. So she 
escaped teasing altogether. If Mrs Morris would go and do 
likewise, it would be well for her, and Susan too.’ 

‘Well,’rejoined Frederic, ‘I hope Susan will get the pies, 
lor she is as generous as a queen, and 1 know we shall all 
share them.’ 

*Really now,* said George Brown,‘I do not know of Ynore 
than two or three in our school who would refuse to share 

anything of that kind with all the rest. Mr D-. and Miss 

D. are so constantly talking to us on that subject; and they 
set Us an example of true generosity, though they are far 
from being rich. 

‘ Yes,’ said Frederic, * In our school, selfishness is the one 
unpardonable sin. A boy may be ill-tempered or lazy and 
we can overlook it, but let him be covetous or mean, and he 
is shunned by all, as poor Charley Bent found to his cost.’ 

1 The least said about that the better, now he is reformed,’ 
returned George. ‘ Amoogus, a boy very soon learns to de¬ 
spise all meanness and avoid it too, if he values his reputation.’ 

Early on the next morning, we all appeared in our seats with 
pleasant faces. There was no ill-conduct and no reproof. 
After school we were all permitted to go, as we had hoped. 
Some of the scholars however were previously engaged to 
spend the day with their aunts or[grandmamroas. Some were 
going to the neighboring villages to see their parents. And 
there were a few whose tender mammas were unwilling that 
they should walk so far as Dakin’s hill, the place fixed upon 
for our excursion; but there were about twentyfive of us, in¬ 
cluding all, or nearly all, the best scholars who met at the 
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bridge, at half past eleven o’clock, with baskets filled with nice 
things, to attend Miss D. to the botanising ground. It was no 
small pleasure to have her company. She was sensible and 
cheerful. She treated us affectionately and respectfully with¬ 
out showing any partiality. She had enjoyed the best educa¬ 
tion, being one of the adopted daughters of Elder Oak, our 
excellent pastor, and on this occasion she brought with her 
Frederic Hey wood, who was one of the elder’s adopted sons. 
This was an unexpected felicity, for he was such a good and ac¬ 
complished ‘ great boy’ that every body was happier wherever be 
went. This was his first summer’s vacation at college, and we 
were the more rejoiced to see him, because he had been absent 
so long. 

Dakin’s hill was covered with trees upon the south side. 
The other side which sloped down to the pond, was carpeted 
with soft, short grass. The summit of the hill was a smootn flat 
rock. On the eastern side ran the little rapid stream which we 
called the river, over which was thrown, upon two logs, a bridge 
of rough planks. They were only loosely thrown over, and the 
first thing George Brown did on arriving there, was to remove 
them all to the hillside, that the cattle, of which there were an 
immense number, and very wild ones on the opposite bank, 
might not come over to frighten the girls. We had occasion 
to thank him for this afterwards, when Frederic Hey wood, who 
had brought with him his red morocco drawing-book for the 
purpose of sketching the village and meeting-house, went over 
to the opposite hill, in order toobtain a better view. The ani¬ 
mals regarded him and his book quite suspiciously for a few 
moments, until their leader, a ferocious black looking monster, 
suddenly rushed towards him with the most atrocious designs fol¬ 
lowed by two or three other wild creatures. Fiedenc ran 
down the hill and through the meadow. With one astonishing 
leap he cleared the stream, just as his enemies had arrived 
within a few feet of him. The girls looked joyful and the boys 
huzzaed, while his disappointed foes stood roaring and tearing 
up the grass upon the other bank. If it had not been for tbe 
removal of the bridge, they would have driven us with our 
baskets down the hill and into the pond. 

Nearly on the summit of the hfll, the boys constructed a very 
neat bower, by binding tbe tops of several young trees together 
and fastening them with the vines of winter green, which 
abound everywhere in our woods: Within the bower we 
placed our provisions, and covering them with boughs depart¬ 
ed in search of specimens. We collected a sufficient number 
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while the sun was yet high in the south-west, and returned in 
great glee to make our repast upon the hill-top. Being all 
assembled, we sat down upon the rocks to open our stores of 
pies, gingerbread, fruit and doughnuts. Each had brought 
whatever lier mother ( happened to have handy/ or whatever 
site could make, upon short notice. There was a great variety 
and an abundance for all. As the poet hath it. 

4 The owl brought chestnuts 
The pigeon brought wheat, 

The raven brought tares 
There was plenty to eat.' 

Our repast was accomplished with wonderful alacrity and 
good humor, when the boys cleared away the loose boughs, 
placed the baskets, now filled with botanical specimens within 
the bower, and we all rose up to have a contra dance. There 
was no musical instrument excepting Fred. Barney’s flageolet, 
the owner of which appearing in great anxiety to k dance, Miss 
D. kindly offered to sing for us half the time* if Frederic 
would play during the other half. This was directly agreed 
to, whereupon Frederic Hey wood led out Ruth Barney, 
George Brown, Clementina Downey, (it was his invariable 
rule to attend those whom all others neglected), Fred. Barney. 
Susan, and St Jago, Eve, &c. 

We had a really beautiful and convenient dancing-floor, 
namely the smooth white rock upon the summit of the hill, 
shaded by thick ancient trees on the sunny side, with the 
clear bright heaven above us, and the blue glassy waters be¬ 
low. We were in good humor with ourselves and everything 
around us, and the day passed away too quickly. The only 
expression of unpleasant feeling which was observable during 
the excursion, was the momentary reddening of St Jago’s 
cheeks and the flaslung of his Spanish eye, when his partner 
in the dance, a lady, who, 1 am sorry to acknowledge has always 
been less noticeable for her wisdom, than for her love of fun 
and frolic, came slily towards him with a cold damp frog of 
the smaller size, which one of the boys had pulled out of the 
pond, and suddenly dropped it upon his neck, just above the 
snowy linen ruffle, his heart’s pride. He could not prevent 
the reddening of his cheek, but he bore the affront like a hero, 
considering he was a Spaniard, not even saying a word by way 
of remonstrance, although it must be confessed, he looked 
murder , as he caught the frog and tossed it over into the pond 
again. George Brown looked reprovingly at Eve, and Ruth 
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Barney chid her in good earnest for trifling with such a hasty 
spirit—but though she felt really sorry in her heart, she only 
flung back her yellow hair, and laughed heartily, exdahniog 
‘ What a fuss about a flog—as clean a flog as there was in 
the pond.’ This, however, was only a nearing cloud in a 
lovely day, and it was soon forgotten by all but Eve, who apol* 
ogised for it, as we were going home, and, if one might judge 
from the expression of St Jago’s lace, was cordially forgiven. 

One or the Piety. 
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DIARIES. 

Evert young lady, who aspires to the dipity of having a ‘ well cultivated 
mind,’ should keep a Diary — say, from fifteen to five and twenty years of 
age. An earlier attempt would not usually be persevered in and after 
twentyfive, a woman, if married, will find her duties are calling into requi¬ 
sition all her faculties and attainments; and in this will be active improve¬ 
ment, which is far better than speculative goodness. 

Rut keeping a Diary is essential to a young or single lady, who has much 
leisure. It is the only corrective of that fault of our age, excessive reading 
without reflection. One may read mechanically, but she cannot thus 
write a diary. The eflort to embody their thoughts in language, will compel 
ladies to think. And nothing will so surely mate them ashamed of spending 
their time and thoughts on trifles, as the record which, at the end of each 
year, they should read over. 

Let a young lady at fifteen begin her Diary, a faithful one, and keep, 
also, a regular account of her expenses; and she will improve in her powers 
of judgment and reflection; in her habits of thought; in that discretion 
which is the regulator of economy. A saving spirit is not always discreet — 
we must be in the habit of calculating future consequences as well as present 
expenses, in order to practice a wise economy. 

We earnestly recommend this mode of self-education to all our sex, who 
have the opportunity of putting it in practice. One half hour in the twenty 
four, or even fifteen minutes, devoted to this self-examination and record, 
would be of incalculable effect on the mind and character of woman. 
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MARRYING WELL. 

OR THE SPIRIT OP * 73 . 

Chapter I.— Prudentials. 

‘We must discourage Roger’s visits, husband,’ said Mrs 
Hartwell, ‘ or Lucy will be lost.’ 

‘ Married, you mean, my dear.’ 

‘ And would not that be the same as lost, Mr Hartwell ? 
Only think, a daughter of ours married to a shoemaker! You 
would turn Roger out of doors if it was not for his politics.’ 

‘ Why, wife, I have often heard you praise his industry, and 
excellent character; and he deserves it — for he is really a 
very clever, sensible young man.’ 

‘ So he is, husband, good enough in his way, and at his 
trade;—but can you think him fit company for our Lucy, 
the only child of a justice of the peace! ’ 

Now ’Squire Hartwell happened to be in a most self-com¬ 
placent mood. He was seated in his deep-cushioned, high- 
backed elbow chair, (a ponderous machine, containing suffi¬ 
cient material to frame a modern fashionable cottage), smoking 
his afternoon pipe, and watching through the open window 
the operations of his reapers in the broad field of wheat, which 
covered many an acre of the gently rising ground east of his 
dwelling. Here were two sources of satisfaction, personal 
ease, and the contemplation of his property. Then his wife 
had touched on another most agreeable vein, his magisterial 
dignity. Luckily for Roger, she did not urge this to the 
utmost. ’Squire Hartwell had held the office of justice of 
the peace for a number of years, and had only the week be¬ 
fore the commencement of my story, received the additional 
honor of ‘ quorum ’ to his justiceship. Like all other novel¬ 
ties, this last honor seemed of far greater importance than his 
old commission. Had his wife only said ‘justice of the peace 
and quorum,’ poor Roger would have been in a lost case. 
But now, after deliberately shaking the ashes from his pipe, 
’Squire Hartwell sat up in his chair with the bearing of a man 
who is intending to give impartial judgment, let the matter 
terminate as it may. 

‘ I fear, wife, you are indulging too much pride. Are we 
not every day complaining of the arbitrary distinctions of 
power, and crying out against the oppressions of Parliament, 
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and the insolence of the Lords? and shall we now cast aside, 
as of no account, a vessel which may have been made unto 
honor, merely because it has not been fashioned in the same 
pattern as ourselves ? No, no, wife; such pride will never 
do for Christians.’ 

‘ And you are willing that our Lucy, as good and lovely a 
girl as the colony of Connecticut can show, should marry a 
shoemaker ? ’ 

‘ I did not say that, my dear. Surely, I can like Roger, 
without wanting him for a son-in-law; though I think Lucy 
might look farther, and choose worse.’ 

( She might marry Seth Trumbull.’ 

‘ Probably.’ 

‘ I have heard you say he was a promising young lawyer.’ 

‘Yes — he promises well — but it is performance must 
make the man.’ 

‘ Then Doctor Walker is dying for her.’ 

‘ If he is a good doctor he can cure himself.’ 

‘ But only think of the difference between him and Ro¬ 
ger! ’ 

‘ Yes, Roger is three inches the tallest.’ 

‘ How you talk, Mr Hartwell. I never like to hear joking 
on serious matters. 1 think Dr Walker would be a good 
match for Lucy. He is gaining practice very fast, and you 
know he belongs to a respectable family.’ 

‘ Of tories.’ 

‘ There, now — politics must be brought in. I wish I might 
never hear the word tory again.’ 

‘ 1 can say amen to that wish, my dear; — were there no 
tories among us we should -soon bring Parliament to reason. 
It is Dr Walker, and such as he, who strengthen the hands 
of government against us, and encourage this constant en¬ 
croachment on our rights.’ 

‘ Pray, what has Doctor Walker done ? ’ 

* I don’t know what he has done — but he has said that he 
did’nt care about the stamp act if he was not obliged to pur¬ 
chase stamps for his pill-papers.’ 

‘ I suppose he was only joking.’ 

‘ But Roger would never have said such a word in any 
way. He is a true whig, every inch of him, and when the 
struggle comes he will be found in the front ranks.’ 

‘ Dear me, Mr Hartwell, you do not think our people will 
ever dare to fight the British soldiers ? ’ 
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* Dare ? Yes, indeed — if the Parliament continues to op¬ 
press us. And if every man had the spirit of Roger we 
should soon beat them, too,’ — he added in a lower tone. 

1 Well, I declare you frighten me. But I cannot believe 
such terrible times ever will come ; and 1 think people had 
better attend to their own private affairs, and let the govern¬ 
ment alone.’ 

1 So Doctor Walker says, my dear.’ 

* And it is my own opinion, my dear; so, no wonder I 
should esteem him. I think he would make a good husband 
for Lucy, and I have set ray heart on her marrying well; ’— 
and Mrs Heartwell slid out of the apartment before her hus¬ 
band could reply. She had sufficient sagacity to know that 
the longer he defended Roger, the more he would incline to 
him; and she dreaded lest he would, in the glow of his patri¬ 
otic feelihg, take the resolution to admit the shoemaker as the 
lover of Lucy. 

‘ Marrying well! ’ mused ’Squire Hartwell, as he reclined 
back in his easy-chair. ‘ Marrying well! Ah, that is a true 
woman’s idea; a very good one, too, only the mischief is 
they do not always calculate rightly. They choose the man 
who is well off in the world — and reject those who are likely 
to do well. Now, ten to one, the last will, in the end, prove 
the best match.’ 


Chaptee II. —The Rivals. 

* What a heavenly sunset! cousin Lucy,’ exclaimed Anna 
Minot, as she leaned from the opeu window with her eyes 
fixed intently on the glowing west. 1 See there! Lucy — 
that rich purple cloud, fringed with flame, as though it were 
the falling mantle from some fiery cherubim — and just above 
it, see that snow white cloud, like a screen to prevent our 
looking into heaven — is it not sublime! ’ 

‘ Yes, Anna, it is beautiful — very — and here in the west 
is a beautiful moon rise to match it. See the pure, bright orb 
comes out the moment the sun has hid his face, as though she 
wished not to attract any of the admiration which belongs to 
his shining sublimity. The moon seems to me the type of a 
lovely and modest woman, who delights to reflect the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of those to whom she is dear. You smile 
at my simile—well, 1 confess the moon always was my favorite 
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among the heavenly host; and had I been a heathen born I 
should have worshipped the moon.’ 

* And the sun, too ? 

* If I had been so taught, yes; but I should have adored 
the moon from the impulses of my own feelings.’ 

1 Probably ; — and yonder comes the swain who would be 
right happy to personate the sun, if you would be the gentle 
moon to reflect his light.’ 

* Anna! ’ 

* Oh, don’t blush so my dear; the moon never blushes. 
And don’t look so grave neither; though it is rather a serious 
business to manage, because your honored mother has set her 
face so decidedly against your swain. But never mind — 
Roger has a bold heart, and it is my opinion he will win the 
fair lady. Your father likes him.’ 

* They agree in politics.’ 

‘ Better than they do in property, I believe. Ah, Lucy ! 
look this way; here is one coming from the west who has a 
host of recommendations to your favor.’ 

‘ Who ? Oh ! Dr Walker. He will never gain my favor, 
I assure you, notwithstanding his host of recommendations.’ 

( How perverse of you, Lucy, not to like a fine, accom¬ 
plished young gentleman, who is dying for you! Only con¬ 
sider the thousand advantages of having a physician for a 
husband. Look this way, will you — the full moon is not 
favorable to reason, and you are already too romantic; and 
besides, there is something beneath the moon may draw your 
attention.’ 

‘ Don’t speak so loud, Anna, pray.’ 

‘ Are you afraid Roger will hear ? ’ 

‘ No, no — how ridiculous! Let us go down to the parlor.’ 

During the conversation of the cousins, the two young genr 
tlemen, named as approaching, were rapidly nearing each 
other. The dwelling of ’Squire Hartwell was located at the 
junction of three roads, where those from the east and west, 
which were merely paths, united with the great northern 
highway. The house stood a few rods back from the junc¬ 
tion, having a peach orchard in front, a profusion of rose bushes 
around the solid wall, and a high and heavy gate, which shut 
out the dusty view of the street. 

The object of the rivals seemed to be who should first reach 
the gate ? Dr Walker had the shortest and smoothest path; 
but the long and rapid strides of Roger were every moment, 
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diminishing the inequality; and as for the stones and hillocks 
in the path, he minded them no more than he would have 
done floating thistle-down. 

Doctor Walker increased his speed almost to a run — it 
would not do. Roger’s strong grasp has thrown open the 
gate — he has entered — and with no gentle impetus, he sent 
the ponderous portal back to its station. It shut with a loud 
bang, just as Walker reached it— bringing him up to a per¬ 
pendicular as rigid as that of a Prussian grenadier. So closely 
vu-a-vu, was he with the gate, that his nose was slightly 
grazed by the contact; and partly by that contact, and partly 
by the rush of air, his best beaver was thrown from his head, 
and rolled some distance in the dusty path. 

Doctor Walker was greatly discomfited, and not a little 
enraged.at the audacity of his rival; but he well knew that 
Roger was not the man he could frighten; and as for fighting 
such a fellow, that was out of the question. So the Doctor 
endeavored to calm and cool himself as best he might — 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and the dust from his 
large, shining, silver buckles, adjusted his dress, shook his hat, 
and having recovered his composure, he walked leisurely for¬ 
ward to pay his respects to ’Squire Hartwell and the ladies. 


Chaftkr III.— Politics. 

Freedom, patriotism, and philanthropy, are Nature’s three 
patents for making noblemen. The human mind, in which 
either of these three emotions, viz. the love of liberty, the 
love of country, or the love of mankind is predominant, will 
be exalted above the herd, whose prevailing thoughts are con¬ 
fined to the immediate wants and worldly pursuits of men. 
But if the three noble feelings named unite and govern in 
the same mind, be sure that individual will be mighty among 
his race. No matter in what station he was born, to what 
calling he has been destined—there is that in his own breast 
which wiU bear him upward and onward. And the course of 
conduct which, in a man of this character, may, at first, appear 
presumptuous or impossible, will, in the end, be found per¬ 
fectly consistent with the confidence which a well balanced 
and justly directed mind should feel in its own strength and 
resources. 

How little did Doctor Walker appreciate the cool philoso- 
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phy of Roger’s address, as the latter politely, bowing on his 
entrance, inquired after his health. Doctor Walker did not 
reply did not seem to have heard —but hastily shaking 
the ’Squire’s offered hand, he hastened across the apartment, 
addressed with his smiling compliments the young ladies, and 
then seating himself by Mrs Hartwell, he was soon deeply 
engaged in conversation on the weather. 

‘ Have you heard the news, Doctor ? cried the ’Squire, at 
the top of his voice.’ 

* News! what news ? ’ reiterated Walker, starting. 

* Why, that Parliament is about sending over to us all the 
East India Company’s stock of tea! ’ 

‘ Well.’ 

1 1 don’t think it will be well, Sir. I don’t think we colonists 
can be compelled to buy it. I, for one, affirm that not an 
ounce shall be drank in my family.’ 

‘ Dear me, Mr Hartwell, what is the use of making such 
a great fuss about a little matter ? Only three pence duty on 
the pound. Why, four pounds of tea would be a large stock 
for the year, and that will be only one shilling to government! * 
— and Mrs Hartwell looked triumphantly to Doctor Walker 
for approbation of her prudential speech; while the ’Squire 
turned his eye on Roger as if he wished him to answer it. 

‘ It is not the price of the tea, Madam, that is of conse¬ 
quence,’ observed Roger, respectfully, ‘but the establish¬ 
ment of the principle of taxation.’ 

‘ Yes,* interrupted the *Squire, ‘ it is the principle that we 
contend against. Three pence or three pounds, would be all 
the same. Indeed, if we submit to pay the pence we shall 
soon have to pay the pounds.’ 

‘ We must Resist it/ said Roger. 

* We will resist it,’ echoed the ’Squire. 

‘ I do not see as any benefits to the country can result from 
this resistance,’ said Doctor Walker. ‘ If Parliament has 
ordered the tea to the colonies, it will come.’ 

‘It shall never be sold,’ said the ’Squire, setting his teeth, 
and breathing hard. 

* You must watch the ladies narrowly, then, 1 replied the 
Doctor, laughing. ‘ They relish tea better than these theories 
of liberty, which none but a politician can understand.’ 

‘ The ladies will not thank you for rating their understand¬ 
ing and patriotism so low,’ replied Roger, casting a respectful 
but penetrating glance on Lucy Hartwell. 
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‘ What say you, daughter — do you prefer your tea before 
the liberties of your country? ’ inquired the ’Squire, who had 
remarked the heightening color on Lucy’s cheek. ‘Will 
you drink the tea that is burdened with a tribute which none 
but slaves would pay ? ’ 

‘ I would sooner drink poison, my dear father, than a bever¬ 
age obtained by dishonoring my country,’ said the blushing 
girl, in a low but emphatic voice. 

‘ That’s right, my own child. I knew you would prove & 
good whig.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, the tea will be used,’ said Walker. 

‘ By the fishes, perhaps,’ retorted Roger, scornfully. ‘ The 
cargo will never be landed at Boston. I have to-day seen a 
gentleman from that patriotic town, and I know the resolution 
of the people. They will sink the ships, rather than permit 
the tea to be landed.’ 

‘And you, Sir, would doubtless be aiding and abetting 
them, if it were in your power,’ said the Doctor. 

‘ With might and main, heart and hand, like a true knight, 
without fear, and without reproach — from any but a tory,’ 
said Roger.’ 

* Do you know you are talking treason against the British 
government,’ retorted Walker, angrily, for he saw that Lucy 
smiled on his rival. 

‘I know I am talking reason, Sir,’ replied Roger, calmly 
rising and confronting his antagonist. ‘ And I have faith to 
believe that I shall live to see the day when, in America, 
reason will not be treason.’ 


Chapter IV. —A New Lover. 

Now a great deal depends on position. The young girl, 
in the ball-room, must appear in a graceful position; the 
lady in society must maintain a fashionable position; the 
statesman before the world must assume a commanding posi¬ 
tion ; but odhe of these are more important than the position 
which a young man maintains in the presence of his lady love. 
From his position, and the manner in which it operates on her 
feelings, I always predict their destiny. If he only rattles and 
prattles, and talks sweet nonsense, and she is delighted with 
it, they will be a stupid couple, and probably quarrel before 
they have been wedded half a year. If, on the contrary, he 
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appears dignified and respectful, and sometimes introduces 
subjects of moral interest and intellectual improvement, and 
she appears gratified with this tone of sentiment, or responds 
with a brilliant quotation or an appropriate remark—there, I 
say, is a couple who have a fair chance of being happy them- 
selves, and who will, probably, shed around them a lustre 
which shall light the path of others. 

When Roger stood before his rival in the calm dignity of a 
patriot, and Lucy’s eye showed that she approved his speech 
as the perfection of manly sentiment, it was all over with 
Doctor Walker. He was in a false position. He understood 
it, too; and more angry that he had been beaten by a man 
who was in an inferior station, than that he had lost the lady, 
he determined to bring another competitor into the field, one 
who had no political disabilities to surmount, who could agree 
with the father about the whigs, and with the mother about 
the weather; and whose profession, family, fortune and figure 
would, he doubted not, gain the victory over Roger. This 
new candidate for Lucy’s favor was Seth Trumbull, the young 
lawyer. 

The young lawyer became a constant visitor at ’Squire 
Hartwell’s. It was soon understood by the whole parish that 
the match was, as it is termed, made. True, Lucy steadily 
denied it; but at that day it was not the fashion for young 
ladies to proclaim their engagement as soon as they had said 
* yes ’ — so her denial went for nothing. 

Doctor Walker asserted confidently, everywhere, that it 
would be a match; Mrs Hartwell did not contradict it; no¬ 
body dared question the old ’Squire on the subject; and as 
for Anna Minot, the dear, teasing little cousin, she always 
laughed and blushed, and said — ‘ like enough ’ — when the 
subject was referred to her. So the matter was settled. 
Every body said that Miss Lucy Hartwell was engaged to 
lawyer Trumbull. 

Every body said so, except Roger; he never would say a 
word about it. The young ladies, generally, believed it was 
a sad disappointment to kirn, and pitied him exceedingly. But 
most of the elderly people, especially the grave fathers, dif¬ 
fered from this opinion. They said Roger had no idea of 
marrying; that he was poor and ambitious, and that such a 
man never thought of marrying till he had risen in the world. 
In those primitive times it was not the fashion to marry for 
money. 
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Roger had opened a store in a neighboring town. He 
worked no more at shoemaking, but pursued his business as 
though his life depended on his diligence. 


Chapter V. —The Denouement. 


‘ Lucy/ said Roger— she turned towards him; a gleam of 
moonlight streamed through the leafless boughs of the peach 
tree, beneath which they were passing, and fell strongly on her 
upturned face; the wavy outline of her eyelashes was distinctly 
to be traced in shadow on her fair cheek. Roger thought 


she was very pale.’ 

* Lucy, will you grant me one minute’s attention?’ She 
looked towards the door of her dwelling, where Auna Minot 
and Mr Trumbull were then entering—she hesitated, and 
stopped. 

‘ Lucy—it — is a long time since I have had the pleasure 
of speaking with you.’ 

‘ It is about five or six weeks.’ 


‘ They seem ages to me.’ 

( Do you not like your business ? ’ 

‘ I did like it, because it afforded me the hope of rendering 
myself worthy of you. It has been told me (he spoke low 
and rapidly,) that you are inclined to favor Mr Trumbull. 
(She did not speak), i am poor, Lucy — I must labor, — I 
am without friends, and must make my own way; — it may be 
years before I shall take the station in society which Trumbull 

now occupies; but as sure as 1 live, Lucy, I will-.’ He 

paused, for though he had often indulged the hope, indeed 
belief that he should rise superior to Trumbull, yet he shrunk 
from expressing this anticipation. It seemed like a vain boast. 

* You do not believe me then, Lucy?’ he continued, after a 
long pause. 

( 1 have heard nothing to believe. Had we not better go 
in; my cousin will wonder what detains us.’ 

‘ Perhaps Mr Trumbull will likewise wish to know.’ 

‘ If he does I shall not take the trouble to tell him.’ 


‘ Lucy, will you tell me! — are you engaged ? ’ 
1 No.’ 


‘ And — and — may I hope that you never will be engaged 
— that is, not to him — Lucy, I love you ! ’ 

The abruptness and impetuosity with which he spoke 
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seemed the effect of feelings which he could not repress. 
Lucy was so surprised, so confused, that she was obliged to 
lean on his arm for support, so there was no opportunity for 
her to show much anger at his presumption. Roger soon 
forgot that he had been poor and a shoemaker. The first 
consciousness of being beloved seems, to a young man, as the 
crowning point of his ambition. He feels elevated, for he has 
secured the empire of one heart which he would not forego 
for the sceptre of Napoleon. 

Roger walked into the parlor of ’Squire Hartwell, that even¬ 
ing, with the air of a man who has no further cares for what 
may betide him in this life; and Anna Minot said that he 
asked consent that very evening. 

‘ Roger is well enough,’ said Mrs Hartwell, and I shall say 
nothing against the match, now he has left his shoemaking. 
A merchant’s wife has a very respectable station, bnt nothing 
very grand. However, if Lucy has no ambition, it does no 
good for me to talk. 1 have already been too anxious about 
her marrying well.’ 

‘I think, my dear, she is going to marry well,’ said ’Squire 
Hartwell. ‘ Roger will be ’ — 

‘ Yes, yes, husband, I have heard you say a thousand times 
he would be a great man ; but 1 never saw any prospect of it, 
for my part. Now Anna Minot, in my opinion, does marry 
well. Mr Trumbull is a lawyer, and may yet be a judge.’ 

‘ And so may Roger.’ 

‘ Oh, that is impossible. He has never been educated, 
Mr Hartwell.’ 

‘ He can educate himself.’ 

‘Well, well — neither you nor I shall ever live to see 
Roger Sherman a Judge!’ 

— But they did live to see Roger Sherman a Judge. 
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OPINIONS OF REVIEWERS. 


In noticing the ‘ Life of Schiller ’ the last North American observes: — 
* Schiller, in whom the tendency to metaphysical abstraction was so 
strong, that, had he not been a poet, he would probably have been a meta¬ 
physician, became, for a while, a disciple of the Kantian doctrines.’ 

The Christiau Examiner for July, speaks thus: ‘ The strong contempt 
lor metaphysics which he (Schiller) has expressed in some of his minor 
poems, sufficiently accounts for the defectiveness of his philosophy, and 
proves that however he might study Kant for oethestic purposes, he had no 
faith over nor any hearty interest in the progress and success of that science 
whose high calling is to unfold and to interpret the spiritual world.’ 

Miss Edgeworth. 

In reviewing Helen, the last work of this distinguished lady, the North 
American, after referring to the excitement of Scott's romances and their 
effect on public taste, pays the following beautiful compliment to Mias Edge- 
worth: 

* We remember her as the morning star, whose radiance was lost Ibr % 
time in the excessive brightness of the rising sun, now we see her leap* 
pearing more beautiful than ever as the planet of evening, after that sun 
nas left the sky.’ 
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NO STEAMBOATS —A VISION.* 


BT J. FEN1MOKE COOPER. 


Fifty centuries have passed away, and yet the noblest designs of Provi¬ 
dence remain concealed from human understanding. Creation changes its 
forms, —the world decays with time — the foundations of the earth are 
shaken, and a race disappears before the deluge. The creature of ocean’s 
depths is drawn from its caverns and hermetically sealed in the heart of 
the solid rock. Generations are born, die, and are forgotten. Empires 
arise, pass away, and leave only their remembrance. Cyrus and Alexander 
the Ptolemies, and Solomon, Greek and Roman, Confucius and Zoroas-’ 

te , r ’ P e " orm J he, r p P ar ^> 9 uit thc sta S e ' But the last, the most sublime 
of all the acts of the Drama, is yet to come. 

Earthquakes swallow up kingdoms; volcanoes bury palaces, towers, and 
cities ; the fertility of Africa withers beneath the heat ol a scorching sun 
Hills arc formed where lakes once spread; the plains are cumbered with 
fragments of mountains; and rivers are lost in burning sands. Animals 
yield to the influence of Time. 1 he mastodon is known only by his bones • 
the ferocity of the wolf is lost in the docility of the dog; the bounding 
zebra becomes an ass. And the veil remains before the eyes of man' * 

Art, knowledge, power, pass from the East to the West. Barren deserts 
occupy the places once revered as the seats of science; the tiger prowls 
in the school of the philosopher; lizards sport on the noblest monuments ot 
art; and the serpent leaves his slime in the halls of kings. The moment 
arrives the signal is given, Columbus is born, and the East acknowledges 
the existence of the West. ” 

There is joy from the pillars of Hercules to the North Sea' Heaven has 

"S tri f ,, i ary ; The head ° f lhe church distributes the 
New World with a liberal hand; the nobles of the earth rejoice in the ac¬ 
quisition ; America will be an inexhaustible treasure. Christians of everv 
nation go with the sword, the blood hound, and the cross. The sun of 
civilization rises upon the Western hemisphere. Montezuma is laid upon 
his bed of roses and the soil is enriched with thc blood of the Incas. The 
gold of Peru and Mexico flows like water, and Brazil yields her precious 
stones. There is joy from the pillars of Hercules to the* coasts of Norway' 


lT^ r ^n^ii*heS 1 'rouintrym«n* sikHim iw, 

i riiko ZT a - , VVc r i *&.wfiS £j£t 

tranXmn u ®“ r even through the disadvantage.. of our imperfect 

srL ‘ ,,ow ‘ ,i to an exqui,itc iro, *y « Eu ^“ £-3 
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The mysteries of God are inscrutable. A dark cloud overshadows the 
land of the Powhattans and the Metacoms. Neither prince, nor count, nor 
baron, nor even a sire de C’oucy, will there couch his lance. No gold 
glitters there! 

A bark, bearing the colors of Christ, departs, enters the cloud, and is seen 
no more. A century and a half passes away, and Europe has forgotten 
the existence of these simple and devoted Pilgrims. The march of time is 
ever onward; the mines of Mexico have become exhausted, — Peru yields 
only blood. Europe begins to awaken, and gazes upon America. The 
seed cast upon that unknown shore has taken root; the shrub has become a 
tree. A nation has risen there, strong by its position, its labors, its prin¬ 
ciples. The world is agitated, examines, is alarmed, and- 

****** 

There is heard a low murmur in the rue Saint Dominique. The sound 
approaches and stops before the court of the hdtel VUlemont. 

In the little study of M. Cooper reigns a tranquil silence; the lire blazes 
in a chimney truly Parisian; the red hangings, the gildings of the style of 
Louis XV,— the laughing Cupids, the tableaux vivants, are revealed by the 
mysterious light. The violin of the worthy M. Alerme of the grand Opera, 
lies upon the table. The door is opened by the faithful Swiss. 

‘ Messieurs, de Trois-ldlet-Europlennes wish to come up.’ 

‘ And all this racket caused by an Idea! ’ 

* Monsieur is mistaken; — there are three of them.’ 

* Oh! they arc quarrelling. 1 understand. What sort of a people arc 
these gentlemen ? ’ 

* Ma foi. 1 cannot say. Their footmen call them abstractions,’ 

' Oh! they have footmen then! They come in a carriage ? ’ 

‘ Although Monsieur has travelled a great deal, 1 do not think he has 
ever seen such a droll vehicle! It is nothing but an enormous wheel, which 
is pushed forward by a multitude of people on foot, who get along as they 
can, through thick aud thin; while these three gentlemen, seated astride 
the beam, guide the wheel.’ 

‘ And this goes on well ? ’ 

* Pretty well. — For better, for tvorse, as it may be.* 

‘ How old arc these Ideas ? ’ 

< They have the appcaraucc of gentlemen a little worn, and fitted up 
with new wigs.’ 

‘ And their names ? * 

* One is called M. de Portejeuille , the sccoud M. de I'Hlrlditl, and the 
third M. Blouse. The last is a great talker.’ 

‘ Let them come in.’ 

* # * # * 

The strangers entered. At the first glance there appeared a striking 
resemblance between MM. de Troil-Mies. But there was as striking 
a difference in their dress; though all three wore robes which con* 
cealed their true proportions. The head of one was deeply buried in a 
portfolio whicl he wore like a three cornered hat; another had his head 
adorned with a well powdered periwig, and nothing else — and the third 
was mostly in plush, (blouse,) but I perceived that beneath thu he wore 
silk stockings and fine linen. 

* Gentlemen, I am happy to see you, and regret only that my study is not 
more worthy of receiving such guests. But as you have the appearance of 
being very obliging, 1 hope to be able to entertain you.’ 

( M. Cooper,’ — returned M. Blouse, ‘ we are not persons who allow our¬ 
selves to feel incommoded in any situation whatever. Your sec how admi¬ 
rably we agree together; we are like fluids which always find their level. 
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The purpose of our visit is noble, grand, vast — in a word truly ideal. 
1 wail your permission to explain myself more clearly.’ 

‘ The clearer the better, Monsieur.’ 

1 M. Cooper,’ continued M. Blouse, * we are Mettieurt de Troit-lditt- 
Europiennet. The study of the great interests of man constitutes our oc¬ 
cupation, their improvement our duty as well as our pleasure; we are true 
philosophers devoted to the general interest. We are not like you jfmtri- 
eairu who think only of yourselves; but after paying suitable attention to 
our own affairs, we are at the disposal of the world. We have thoroughly 
examined every question, discovered every truth, and drawn all the just 
and profound consequences that logic, philosophy, grammar, geography, in 
a word, the seven sciences, and all that the arts, individual politics, and 
human knowledge can obtain. But, M. Cooper, what a dreadful picture 
of your unhappy country has been brought to light by our philosophical 
investigations! in America we see the people in possession of powers which 
naturally belong to the nobility ; the consequences arc frightful; corruption 
stalks undisguised; selfishness reigns supreme. A social chaos confounds 
all classes; the Christian is a savage; the savage a Christian. The blacks 
are whites; the whites mulattoes, and the water itself is changed to rum!’ 

Here M. Blouse seemed almost overcome with his emotions; M. de I’Hcr- 
cdit6 covered his eyes with his hand, and gave a condoling bow; M. du 
Portefeuille disappeared for an instant at the door. 1 learned afterwards 
that this short absence was only to despatch couriers to the different courts 
with intelligence of the profound effect produced by this first coup parlt- 
mentaire. 

1 M. Cooper,’ resumed M. Blouse, laying his hand upon his heart, like a 
man deeply convinced of the truth of his own words; ‘ we are not of the 
prejudiced class; we have abandoned the opinion of the natural inferiority 
of America to Europe; in this matter we are more than philosophic — we 
are just.’ 

‘ Then you do not believe us to be negroes ?’ 

' We do even now, throwing aside all diplomatic reserve, declare in the 
face of the universe, that the ancient European writers were in the wrong; 
that in America men have really beards, fishes scales, monkeys tails, and 
tigers claws. Yes, in all cases we must be just; if there be any difference 
between these embellishments and those which are found in our old Europe, 
it is only the natural differ-nc*' which exists betweeu the productions of a 
new hemisphere and une already experienced. Yes, we must be just. 
America, in this matter, has only her youth to blame. Time will relieve 
her of all these embarrassments.’ 

‘ M. Blouse, the unexpected liberality of this concession convinces me 
that I have the pleasure of speaking to enlightened men.’ 

‘ Yes, we must be just. The monkeys of America have really tails. But, 
M. Cooper, my very dear, very esteemed, and too well beloved friend, 
we are touched to the heart by the danger of a people possessing but one 
idea; an idea so selfish that it confounds an entire nation with itself. 
We see your perils, moral, social, and pecuniary, and have resolved not to 
abandon you to your own movements without one effort to show you the 
gulf into which you are about to fall. We directed our agents in America 
to send us, without loss of time, the documents necessary for a complete 
expost of the mournful state of your dear and unhappy country. We can 
speak with authority; we have just received from New-York a multitude 
of these documents, by the last steamboat which arrived at Havre.’ 

‘ M. Blouse, 1 breathe again. As there is no steaml>oat which navigates 
the ocean betweeu Europe and America.it is possible that you arc deceived 
with regard to facts more important to my country.’ 

‘No steamboats!’ cried M. Blouse, casting upon me a look of pity 
mingled with grief. ' M. Cooper, your patriotic spirit is too easily alarmed. 
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I had not the slightest intention of making any unpleasant allusion, although 
these steamboat enterprises are eminently republican. By a moment’s re¬ 
flection you will see the impossibility of disproving a fact recognised by 
all Europe from the Mediterranean to the White Sea.’ 

‘ It is precisely because the evident falsehood of what you call a fact is 
seen, so to speak, in your own ports, that 1 am induced to believe you may 
be mistaken with regard to things less evident.’ 

* M. Cooper, you are a seaman.’ 

‘ Enough of one to know the difference between a steamboat and a ship. 
M. Blouse, you may be assured that the packets between Europe and 
America are not steamboats.’ 

'No steamboats! ’ exclaimed M. de l’Herfeditc. 

‘Pray do not suffer yourself to be disturl>ed on account of a denial arising 
from a transport of patriotism,’ said M. Blouse. * It is of no consequence. 
Here, M. Cooper, are the documents which concern your country, in 
whatever way they have arrived.’ 

Here the gentlemen of ‘ The Three Ideas’ emptied their pockets of a 
quantity of books, pamphlets, and newspapers. 1 observed the names of 
Buffon, Balbi, Basil Hall, Snulnier, Jeffrey, the British Review, Quarterly 
Review, and the work of Mrs Trollope, among a hundred others. 

‘We have here,’ continued M. Blouse, ‘-proofs, mournful and incontro¬ 
vertible proofs of the condition of your wretched country. At least one 
fourth part of these documents is from the United States of North America, 
themselves.’ 

'M. Blouse, Uiere is no country which is called the United States of 
North America.* 

‘You deny facts, so to speak, consecrated in the mind of all Europe! And 
you think it possible to rcasou in this strange manner! ’ 

' It appears to ine that all the merit of our discussion must depend upon 
facts. \ ou, bring forward heavy charges against my country ; 1 think it 
important to prove that you are misinformed respecting a very familiar sub¬ 
ject, and that you are ignorant of its very name.' 

'Monsieur, you attach a very undue importance to facts; you,the cham¬ 
pion of rational liberty, to circumscribe the bounds of logic in this manner! 
However, we are not to be driven from our position by dogmatic assertions. 
Where is our last European work on the subject' Oh, here it is! You 
see, Monsieur Cooper, there is no mistake. It is the edition of 1832, of 1832, 
my dear Sir. Hear the words of the author when he speaks of your mis¬ 
erable country:—‘Thus then, this confederation is known by the lour 
names of the ‘ Anglo-American Confederation,' which appears to us the 
least improper, because it can be applied to no other federative state; — of 
the United Statts, of A orth-Amnca; ’ — of the ‘ Union' par excellence, 
and of the ‘ United States,' properly so called; the last is the official name, 
and is employed in all political transactions.’ 

‘ I find myself obliged to deny all four of these names. It is true that we 
often call our country the United Sfutes, by way ol abbreviation. As to the 
‘ Anglo-Americau-Confederation,’ and the ‘ United Slates of North America,’ 
these names are entirely unknown in my country. We say 4 the Union,’ 
as you say ' the Kingdom,’ in Europe.’ 

‘ But, M. Copper, you forget our high authority! ’ 

' It is weighty. 1 see the necessity whn h 1 am under of meeting you 
armed w ith an authority, at least as valid, or of yielding the ground.’ Here 
putting my hand in my pocket, I drew forth the ‘ Constitution,’ and read the 
lint clause w ith the Iwldness of a man at least half assured of his fact: — 
Tha title of this confederation shali be the United States of America.’ 
‘Well, now!’ exclaimed M. Blouse; ‘that is inconceivable — very 
strange! Oh, the Constitution is wrong! Many honorable Americans 
have assured us that there arc innumerable mistakes in the Constitution.’ 

‘ No Steamboats! M. Blouse.’ 
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' M. Cooper, you appear to be very much concerned about that trifling 
mistake we made respecting steamboats.’ 

• No — it is not worth a thought.’ 

‘ I beg you wont think of it. Ideas that come in direct male line art 
often as absurd. It is clear the Constitution is wrong.’ 

‘ As you will, Monsieur.’ 

‘ Being then agreed concerning these preliminary facts, let us pass to th« 
main argument. It is evident from the interesting documents received by 
the last steamboat from the United States of North America, th%t your Re¬ 
public sleeps upon a volcano, and that you pay in taxes just six dollars and 
eightytwo cents and a half, each man.’ 

• Volcanoes are natural phenomena; and respecting the taxes, as they 
come from ourselves, it is hardly probable that we pay more than is ueces- 
sary, and for our own benefit.’ 

‘ A fatal error! The tendency of every popular movement is to excess ; 
and if we leave with the people the right of taxing themselves, the people 
will tax themselves to the last cent. Is it possible, my dear M. Cooper, that 
you have not read the work we have lately published on this interesting 
subject, — the development of a spirit of finance entirely abandoned to itself r 

‘ Monsieur. I have given some attention to that ingenious development.’ 

• Very well; and 1 doubt not that a man of your intelligence will under¬ 
stand it as clearly as the author did. But 1 have the honor to propose to you 
still farther research in these political axioms. At the present day there are 
but two great systems of government — the first, which rests upon the slen¬ 
der and unstable foundation of the people ; the other, which depends upon 
three consequent and well-balanced ideas. It is difficult to believe that you 
do not see the immense difference between these two categories.’ 

‘ It appears to me to be the same difference as that between a man who 
stands upon his feet, and a man who stands upon his head.’ 

• No North America! ’ exclaimed M. I’Hcreditc. 

• My dear M. ITIereditc,’ continued M. Blouse, ‘ all the questions have 
been decided in ottr favor. Let us proceed to facts. Behold, M. Cooper, a 
truly popular oppression. What dreadful tyranny! What a dreadful effect 
of the supremacy of a people over itself. You chain up the streets on Sun¬ 
day; and this in a country which calls itself free! Poor streets! hour 
wretched you must be ! N\ ould that you were European streets, so clean, 
so wide, so dry,so well furnished with side-walks; in short, so free! Poor 
American streets! — how cruelly you are oppressed.’ And M. Blouse 
wept sorrowfully, and the tears gathered in one eye of M. du Portfcuille; 
he never permitting more than one half of any human sympathy to appear. 

‘ Dry your tears, gentlemen, I beseech you ; the injury to the streets is 
not fatal. We are protestants, and the service of our religion demands 
quiet; during certain months of the year, on account of the climate, the 
windows of our churches are left open, and to prevent the rumbling of car¬ 
riages, a chain is stretched across the streets in places where the noise 
might create disturbance. But no person is prevented from travelling on 
foot wherever he pleases; and even carriages draw up to the doors of all 
without exception. Besides, this custom is rather Protestant than Ameri¬ 
can, ami is fouud even in countries mo«l favored by the government of the 
“ Three Ideas.” You chain up your streets, too, very often with swords 
and bayonets, that the courtiers may come easily to pay their respects to 
princes; — we stretch a chain across our streets that the pious may worship 
(>od in tranquillity. Our sentinels cat nothing, and compared with your 
soldiers, we think, at least, our chains most economical.’ 

‘ It has required an insurrection of the people to make your steamboats 
run on Sunday. — Poor oppressed steamboats! * 

‘ M Blouse, your amiable tenderness of feeling for streets and steamboats 
transports you beyond the bounds of reason. The government of the United 
States being truly republican, our laws arc only the reflection of public 
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opinion; and an insurrection of the people is by no means necessary to alter 
them. It is true that a controversy has been carried on respecting the em¬ 
ployment of steamlwats on Sundays. I recollect a caricature representing 
clergymen and zealots endeavoring to hold one of these steamboats by the 
means of cords, and the people pushing it on. Perhaps, M. Blouse, you 
have taken this little engraving for a well authenticated fact. Will you 
have the goodness to examine your documents, it is possible you may find 
the caricature among them: * 

*##*## 

‘ Look on this picture ! ’ said M. Blouse. * See the degradation to which 
the principle of universal suffrage has reduced even the fair sex among you.’ 
He reached me an engraving; it represented a very ugly woman, a mir¬ 
ror, and upon a chair sonic articles of dress at present useless. 

* M. Blouse, this looks like the Palais Royal.' 

‘ Not at all, — it has been furnished from the persoual observation of a 
delicate and refined lady,well imbued with the ‘Three Ideas.* She lately 
made the tour of your country, and you see what she has discovered! This 
is not all. She states that your women pass their evenings in drinking tea 
with spruce young missionaries, while their stupid husbands are engaged 
with newspapers at their reading rooms. When the ladies are sufficiently 
intoxicated with tea, they go to the Dorcas Societies, and stay till midnight, 
making shirts for the poor! Think of the immorality of these Dorcas 
Societies! ’ 

‘ And all these philosophical truths come from this lady ? ’ 

‘ There are many such truths. She was called an 4 old woman,' even 
to her face.’ 

‘ Perhaps that insult is the cause of her misrepresenting my fair coun¬ 
try-women in this manner.’ 

• Your suspicion is unjust. The impartiality of Madame Trollope is above 
all reproach. Hear her own words.— “ The Ladies of America are the 
most beautiful in the world, but the least interesting.* ” 

‘ As there is a striking contradiction between the engraving and the asser¬ 
tions of this excellent and impartial observer, and as you have allowed to 
ine all the dignity of a man with respect to the beard, it seems to me we 
should do well to allow this portion of the controversy to be settled by the 
contrast which exists between the book and its embellishments.’ 

‘ Horrible infamy! A Dorcas Society of shirts!’ exclaimed M. I’Hcrt- 
dit6.* 

‘ I entreat you, M. 1’Heredite, not to interrupt me any more! ’ — said M. 
Blouse. 

‘Be indulgent, M. Blouse,’ said I. ‘ When we speak before empty vaults 
we must always, by the laws of acoustics, expect a response ; and an Idea 
like you ought to know that echoes always lose a certain portion of what 
is said.’ 

‘ Of what consequence is a word more or less to the subject ? * inquired 
M. Blouse. ‘ There are many other circumstances against your country. 
For example, such is the false delicacy of your ladies, that they refuse to 
dance the dos-a-dos in quadrilles; here you see the fact formally stated by 
a very refined Englishman, who is but too indulgent towards you.’ 

At this moment the Violin of the worthy M. Alerme, of the Grand Opera, 
began to play. After a few melodious strains, the following words are sung 
most charmingly. — 4 Gentlemen, the assertion of M. 1’Angloise is an infa¬ 
mous folly. This traveller was ignorant of the customs of ball-rooms. 
The dot-a-dot is already Gothic; having been out of fashion six weeks 
before the departure of this Vandal for America! ’ — Here the Violin ex¬ 
ecuted a finale in great style. 

‘ M. Cooper,’ —said M. Blouse, not in the least disconcerted. — ‘ attend 
now to a decisive fact. Two members of the American Congress fought 
with swords and pistols, on horseback, in the senate chamber. It is even 
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stated that the batteries were prepared by the respective friends of the com¬ 
batants, and that three pieces of cannon, with ammunition, had just reached 
the lobby, when the speaker succeeded in establishing order.’ 

4 The fact is a little exaggerated. It is true that a man who is not a mem¬ 
ber of Congress, did make an attack with his cane upon another who was a 
member; this happened at a short distance from the Capitol, in the open air. 
It is likewise true that the aggressor, finding himself at the mercy of his 
insulted adversary, did fire a pistol. Both the actors in this affair were 
immediately brought to justice. But respecting the two members of Con¬ 
gress, the swords, the cavalry, the cannon with ammunition, all that is merely 
one of those rumors which always follow great combats.’ 

‘ The mortal strife of two members of Congress, is a fact already conse¬ 
crated in the minds of Europeans! ’ 

4 Of course, Monsieur. '1 he minds of Europeans are very acute when 
Americans are the objects of their contemplation.’ 

4 At any rate, there was a pistol fired, and against a real member of Con¬ 
gress. You acknowledge that fact, M. Cooper, and that is a great deal.’ 

4 Unfortunately, that is but too true, and that is a great ded. Neverthe- 
less, similar outrages often happen uuder the influence of the “Troit-Idtei- 
Europetnnes.’ In England, the country most idealized, according to your 
s)stem, king George III. was twice fired at. M. Percival, prime minister 
of the same country, was killed in the passage to the House of Commons. 
King William IV. was lately hit by a stone on the forehead. M. Calemaid 
de Lafayette was assassinated while leaving the Chamber in the Square of 
Louis XV. about three years ago.’ 

4 Give yourself time to breathe, my dear M. Cooper, 1 entreat you. Let 
us forget this unlucky pistol shot. W e have a multitude of overwhelming 
facts against your unhappy country. We are assured that you are alto- 
gether without taste. V ou have neglected, with a truly anarchical spirit, 
to build magnificent castles, and lay out beautiful parks along the banks of 
the Columbia river, and even upon those of the charming lake of the Woods. 
What delightful sites thus suffer by your low, grovelling selfishness.’ 

4 Time will remedy these evils!’ 

4 You have no politeness.’ 

4 That will come with the castles.’ 

4 You are ignorant of the rules of good-breeding.’ 

4 We shall learn them hereafter.’ 

4 You are rotten before you are ripe.’ 

4 It is the precocity of a rich nature.’ 

4 Your ancestors were only European felons.’ 

4 It is a pity there are no more of the same sort.’ 

‘Your merchants are cheats.’ 

4 What would you have them be ? * 

4 Magnanimity, honesty, and all the noble qualities are wanting in your 
people.’ ° J 

4 They are doubtless ideal monopolies.’ 

‘You are eminently low and vulgar.’ 

4 Lend us some of your high polish.’ 

4 Were it not for the pure virtues of simplicity, your social compact 
would be broken tomorrow.’ 

4 Our virtue », then, do us good service.’ 

4 ^ ou are eternally employed in disseminating your opinions ’ 

‘Truth is always so.’ 

‘Our agents, even to those who are but eighteen years old, and who 
are entirely qualified to decide the question, write us from W ashington, 

that your 44 Union will be broken up aext Monday, at three quarters 
after two, by the clock.’ 

* It will last a week longer.’ 
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‘ It said, moreover, that your government is nothing but a compromise.’ 
‘ So is every government — or something worse.’ 

‘ Your institutions are ideal.’ 

1 There is something to your taste.’ 

‘You are devoted to common facts.’ 

‘ There is something to ours.’ 

‘ You love General Lafayette! ’ 

‘ We have our reasons for this.’ 

* You are young.’ 

‘ So much the better.’ 

' You will never become old.’ 

‘ Better still.’ 

‘ You have only one idea, instead of having three 
' But that idea! ’ — 

‘ You are not refined like us.’ 

4 No — thank heaven! ’ 


4 Y’ou are laughed at by good society.’ 

* Very true.’ 

4 You are found to be plain speakers.’ 

4 We shall be feared the more.’ 

4 You reason without sententiousness.’ 

4 It is our way.’ 

‘ Nobody loves you.’ 

* I am sorry for that.’ 


4 You continue, from generation to generation, in the same institutions.’ 
4 Our originality is the cause.’ 

‘Monsieur, you are’--here M. Blouse collected all his powers to pro- 
nounce the word — ‘ a Republic! ’ 

4 And every means of depreciating that is righteous in your estimation.’ 
A pause ensued. 1 he colleagues of the orator hastened to congratulate 

him, and pay their compliments with tears in their eyes.-1 remained 

with folded arms, like a deputy under a volley of hisses. 

M. Blouse, after sipping with dignity, a little sugared water, recoin- 

warmth ^ ^ ‘ a, "° nS <lorU, " ent!i - He s P° ke a S a » B ’ but with less 


.i A 2 er e *® e ^® nt 8 P eecb » »>y dear M. Cooper, my speech, so truly 
pithctic and philanthropic, and which must astonish a man like yourself, 
born and educated in a society so rude, justice demands that I produce the 
ar ; ,c ' es u H 11 cb s ’>PP°rt S0ll “-“ of my propositions, which are not, perhaps, vet 
established with sufficient clearness. Do me the favor to examine (hat 

document, and I expect from your candor, that you will pronounce it truly 
disgusting. * ‘ J 

I cast my eye over the article It was the proof of a journal entitled the 
.Yew York American, bearing date June, 1M2. My glance was arrested 
by a criticism on the Bravo, a novel o! which 1 bore the opprobrium. The 
review was written, of course, in English, and the writer speaks as an 
American, par excellence; the following are some of his words,— 4 If Mr. 
Co^er would avoid the contempt of his fellow-men, let him write no more 
books like 1 he bravo. If this work is successful, I shall blush for mu 
eounlry. I Alt myself lost; how dreadful to be the cause of disgrace to 
twelve millions of innocent souls, to fourteen even, including the slaves! 
But I recovered a little and taking courage examined the article again. I 
soon found the ornaments of the ‘ Academy ’ I found, also, certain foreign 
idioms, very badly rendered in our language; farther on, some English 
words of the most common kind, andperfectly idamatie ,marked as quotations, 

ill * ? u ‘ bt ‘ <l,tfini,t t0 s *y tr °m what author these had been taken. 

All this has the appearance of a translation very badly pel formed. I then 
•xamined the title of this work, the name of the publisher, &c, and found 
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the following: ‘ The Bravo , a Venetian Story. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Baxtdry rue Coq Saint-Honori , Paris.' Doubtless this little contretemps 
arose from the ignorance on the part of the writer that the art of printing in 
English was understood in the United States of North America. 

1 returned the paper to M. Blouse. 

‘ Monsieur, there is some little mistake in this. One of your arguments 
on the financial controversy has slipped, perhaps by chance, among the newly 
arrived documents.’ 

At this observation the gentlemen of the * Three Ideas ’ were agitated in 
such a manner as caused the violin to believe they desired to dance; this 
amiable and complying instrument immediately began to play the air, 
‘ Bon Voyage, mon eher Du Mollet ,’ and my guests disappeared with a 
crash, altogether worthy of their high commission. 

* * • # # 

The violin ceased — the Present passes away — the Future approaches! 
By degrees the dark cloud which covers the land of the Powhattans and 
the Metacoms is dissipated, and the world begins to see clearly. The age 
of miracles is over ; man is there with his weaknesses, his passions, and his 
vices; — but man is there with his best powers and faculties in action. The 
progress of free principles is mighty. Ideas return from their long pilgrim¬ 
age towards the West, simple and purified, devoid alike of extravagance 
and meanness. Now begins the reign of one A/«i —and that Idea is—’ 
the happiness of all! Man no longer expects what is impossible; he no 
longer denies that the sun shines in heaven. He now begins to know 
himself, — the two hemispheres embrace, — the world is in reality but one 
common country. 

1 awoke and my vision was ended. 
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PRUSSIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

All parents are bound bv law to keep their children of both sexes, from 
the age of seven to that of fourteeu, at the public elementary Schools, or 
to satisty the authorities that their education is sufficiently provided for at 
home. 

Every commune (district) is required by law to have a complete elemen¬ 
tary school, and every town, containing more than 1500 inhabitants, to have 
at least, one town school. 

Every complete elementary school, is required to teach the Christian 
religion, the German language, reading, the elements of geometry, and the 
general principles of drawing, arithmetic, the elements of natural science, 
geography, general history of Prussia, singing, writing; and the boys are 
taught gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds of manual labor. 

Every town school is required to teach religion and morality, the German 
language, reading, composition, and the study of the national classics, the ele¬ 
ments of l.atin, and of the mathematics, a sound knowledge of arithmetic, 
physical science, geography and history, ami especially the history, laws, 
and constitution of Prussia ; the principles of drawing, singing, chiefly for 
religious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. 

The masters arc direcied to form the children to habits of piety; to begin 
and end the ^gy's lesson with prayer; and to instil religious and patriotic 
sentiments into their minds. 

Unmarried men are absolutely prohibited from keeping a girl's school! — 
This last regulation should he imitated in every country. 

In 1831, Prussia, with a population of 12,726,823 inhabitants, had 2,043,- 
030 children, between the ages of seven and that of fourteen, at their public 
schools. Our Republic, that boasts of its facilities for popular education, 
must yield the palm to Prussia. 
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FEMALE COLLEGES. 

‘ If your sex really wish for improvement they must edu¬ 
cate themselves,’ said Dr Spurzheim to a lady in Boston. 
‘ Women must engage in the work, and not expect that 
men will grant them privileges which are not even soli¬ 
cited. Women never will find a saviour from without, till 
they prepare their own minds and hearts for the duties which 
wiHgivethem influence. They must educate themselves.’ 

The learned Phrenologist did not suggest any means by 
which female education could be publicly improved by the 
agency of woman; had he descended to particulars, he would 
probably have enjoined the duty of constant petitions and 
appeals on the subject to the good sense of the community. 

We are so often in the habit of hearing it remarked ‘ what 
great privileges the females of the United States enjoy! ’ that 
women as well as men seem really to believe that such is the 
fact. True, in those States where common schools are estab¬ 
lished, female children are allowed the privileges of attending 
them—and that is all the legislators of our Christian country 
have ever done for the education of woman. What would 
be the condition of the men of America if their education was 
as scantily provided for ? Look at the universities, colleges, 
theological seminaries, medical, law, and manual labor schools 
— and consider what vast sums, millions of dollars and rich 
grants of lands, have been expended for their support! And 
not one cent has ever been bestowed for the exclusive educa¬ 
tion of woman ! Is this partiality wise? is it just? is it the 
mode in which the greatest improvement and happiness of a 
Christian community can be secured ? 

No person who has been familiar with the sentiments ad¬ 
vanced in this periodica], will accuse us of advocating any 
exaggerated notions respecting the ‘ rights of woman,’ calcu¬ 
lated to make ladies dissatisfied with their circle of domestic 
duties, whiph it should be their pride to understand and dis¬ 
charge. It is because we do not think the means of education, 
at present allowed them, are sufficient to qualify them for 
these duties, that we would urge the subject upon the consid¬ 
eration of our readers. 

The idea of a college for females may, at first, appear too 
pedantic—and if the same routine of study were proposed 
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for young ladies as is pursued by young men, it would bo 
absurd. But in the plan laid down by Mrs Willard, in her 
memorial to the legislature of New York, we think the end and 
aim of an improved system of female education is delineated 
with due reference to the sphere of woman- These views 
have been greatly admired in Europe, and it is considered as 
reflecting high honor upon our country, that an American lady 
should have originated such a system. We shall give the 
observations of Mr George Combe, in the ‘ Edinburgh Phren¬ 
ological Journal,’ respecting Mrs W. and her writings. The 
opinions of the wise and learned in Europe, as regards Ameri¬ 
can literature, must be free from personal bearings. If they 
can conquer their national prejudices, the individual writer 
under review, will receive as even-handed justice, as though 
posterity had decided the award. The praise, therefore, 
bestowed on Mrs Willard, by the Edinburgh philosopher, is a 
tribute to her talents and principles, with which every true¬ 
hearted American woman, who feels solicitous for the education 
of her sex as the means of promoting the moral and intel¬ 
lectual improvement of society will be gratified. 
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GOOSE-FARE BROOK. 

About two miles from the pleasant village of S-the 

by-road that leads to the sea is crossed by a beautiful trans¬ 
lucent stream, called Goose-fare Brook. At the end of the 
bridge, on the farther side, like an ostrich egg half buried in 
the sand, lies a little cottage. Its one low door, with a wooden 
latch, worn as smooth and bright as polished ivory, opens 
towards the sunny south, and looks down the yellow sand¬ 
bank that leads to the brook. In the rear is a wide plain, 
overrun with blueberry bushes, and dotted with occasional 
clumps of the shrub pine. 

There is nothing in the aspect of the cottage — its high and 
narrow casement, chequered with an occasional wooden square, 
or its low-top chimney, scarcely issuing from the sunken 
ridgepole, that would appear particularly attractive; and yet 
I believe the postillions of Madame de Stael exclaimed with 
scarcely a higher degree of pleasure at the first appearance 
of the Cupola of St Peter’s, than scores of young voices 
have habitually exclaimed and responded as they first drew in 
sight of this cottage —* there is Aunt Ben’s! ’ 

The sea, which is two miles distant from this place, is bor¬ 
dered at low water with a beach of extraordinary width and 
solidity, which, extending three or four miles, like an immense 
pavement of marble, affords in summer as delightful a ride as 
can be imagined. Besides the fine open view of the ocean; 
that most sublime scene that has ever opened on human vision 
this side eternity; there are many objects of interest scattered 
around, which altogether constitute a beautiful and variegated 
scenery. The distant vessel receding in silence on the vast 
expanse of waters — a speck to the eye—interrupting the im¬ 
mensity of space ; like a period of time, remote as thought 
can reach — interrupting the idea of endless eternity. Staten 
Island, reposing in sublime solitude on the bosom of the mighty 
deep, the home of the sea-gull and heron, and the play-ground 
of the seal. Wood Island, too, with ‘ its light-house blaze,’ 
to the mariner’s eye on a starless night, ‘ looking lovely as 
hope,’ and the few scattered houses at Winter Harbor, lying 
in their desolateness as if to make the idea of solitude pal¬ 
pable. 

But there is reason to doubt whether the scene or the ride, 
fine as they are, have been anticipated with warmer ardor, or 
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enjoyed with higher zest by the volatile parties of young 
people, who in the summer months have habitually resorted 
there, than the return to the cottage of Goose-fare Brook. 
There in the half-open door, the mistress of the mansion was 
sure to be found; — a short, thick dame, with her arms 
a-kimbo, and an air of earnest impatience, as if fully prepared 
and fully determined to be as agreeable, and to make them 
as happy as they could desire. The tea, the coffee, and the 
blueberry cakes were already prepared, and the cups and 
saucers neatly arranged on the white pine table, and the thrice 
welcome guests were solicited, again and again, ‘ to help them¬ 
selves freely, and enjoy themselves.’ This they never failed 
to do, for the coffee and tea were certainly very refreshing 
after a three hours’ ride on the beach, and ‘ Aunt Ben’s 
blueberry cakes,’ were celebrated for their superiority, many 
miles round. But it was not the hearty, clamorous welcome, 
nor the tea and blueberry cake, that procured for Aunt Ben’s 
cottage the preference as a ‘ half-way house,’ from all the 
young and gay and romantic ones, who frequented the S- 
beach. Aunt Ben was a gossip — a tale bearer— ‘ a busy¬ 
body in every one’s matters; ’ but she was artful and inge¬ 
nious, intriguing and cautious;— apt to suit her conversation 
to the taste, and quick to vary her endeavors to amuse ac¬ 
cording to the varied inclinations of her heterogeneous parties 
of visitors. There was no tale of romance or of scandal cur¬ 
rent in the village — no report of an incipient engagement, a 
secret attachment, or a probable disappointment afloat among 
the youth, but she was quick to suspect, to hear, and commu¬ 
nicate ; and eager, with her characteristic adroitness, as the 
case might require, to baffle or promote. 

Here, the ‘ Nullifies’ of parental authority, might protract 
the pleasure of a clandestine ride by the pleasure of a clan¬ 
destine tete-a-tete; and the little lassie of thirteen, impatient 
at the tardy development of her fate, might, by a mystical 
whirl of her tea cup, obtain from the oracular prescience of 
Aunt Ben ~ avow edly in joke, but by a joke most pernicious 
in its tendency to the young devotee — the probable result of 
her first flirtation. Here, in full perfection, was that danger¬ 
ous, that infatuated experiment too often 

* tried, 

How mirth will into folly glide 

And folly into sin.’ 

While this dangerous woman was thus insidiously corrupt¬ 
ing the morals, and loosening the principles of the youth of 
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both sexes; partly because those habits were singularly con¬ 
genial with her character and taste, and partly because she in 
this way obtained an accession of comforts to her scanty store; 
she in turn was stimulated to transgression, and encouraged in 
sin, by the equivocal example and liberal reward of her more 
indecorous and volatile visitors. A habit of occasional intem¬ 
perance thus formed, clung to her through life, and habits of 
gossip and slander could hardly appear to her criminal, while 
the exercise of them was encouraged by the respectable, and 
were, apparently at least, agreeable to those who were ‘ above 
suspicion ’ of crime. 

But the conscience of no one, perhaps, sleeps always — so 
did not Aunt Ben’s. She lias been surprised, when not ex¬ 
pecting company, with her spectacles on, reading her Testa¬ 
ment, and said, on an occasion like this, * l ain’t so bad as you 
think I am.’ At another time, she said the good people 
thought her so wicked they would not come to see her, and 
she dared not go to meeting, but, added she, with some sen¬ 
sibility, ‘ I have my thoughts.’ At another moment of com¬ 
punction she said to a serious friend, ‘ There is such a thing 
as religion, why can’t I get it V ° 

Numbers of those who have passed hours of giddy mirth at 
the Goose-fare Cottage, are settled in various remote regions, 
most of them among the respectable, and many of them among 
the refined and pious, even of the communities where they 
reside ; but will not a pang of remorse visit them, accompanied 
by many melancholy reminiscences, when they read in the 

Gazette of December 3d: — ‘ Died in S-, Mrs Ben. — 

She fell into the fire in a fit, as is supposed, and was so badly 
burnt that she died in a few hours.’ She recovered her senses 
when taken from the fire, and declared she fell in in a fit of 
intoxication, though the physician doubted it; but the style 
of her conversation, the few brief hours that remained to her 
was in perfect keeping with that of her life, and like most of 
her fellow-creatures who have passed into eternity, she died 
as she had lived. 

Methinks on her grave-stone should he engraved the injunc¬ 
tion of the apostle, ‘ Be ye not partakers of other men’s sins.’ 

Eliza - 
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GREENFIELD INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG 

LADIES. 


Mrs Hale, — You had the goodness, sometime since, to 
offer a place in your Magazine, for any statements which I 
might wish to lay before the public, respecting the Institution 
under my charge. But if you will insert in your next number, 
in place of anything from myself, the following extracts from 
a letter of the Rev. Dr Palmer, of Charleston, S. C., addressed 
to one of the professors of Yale College, you will do me an 
essential favor. 

I would only add, that an ‘ Outline ’ of the system of edu¬ 
cation pursued, including the terms, and accompanied by a 
print oi the establishment, and the catalogue for the last year, 
will be forwarded to any applicant. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

Henry Jones. 


Grtenjidd, 26M Feb. 1834. 


1 M* dear Sir, —After having spent a fortnight very pleasantly, and I 
would hope not unprofitably, in the family of the Rev. Mr Jones, in 
Greenfield, Mass. I feel as if I could not leave this part of the country with¬ 
out bearing my strong and decided testimony in favor of himself and his 
valuable lady, and of the interesting literary institution under their care. 

* I have no where in my travels met with a seminary for young ladies, 
which, for the exceeding pleasantness and healthiness of its location, the 
spaciousness, variety, and suitableness of its accommodations, and the atten¬ 
tion and fidelity of the instructor and instructresses, and the advantages of 
almost every kind lor the improvement of young ladies in manners, morals, and 
literature, I could consider eoual to this. 1 attended a number of the recitations 
and was highly gratified with the mode of instruction, the happy, famil¬ 
iar, intelligible, and interesting manner in which information was communica¬ 
ted to the pupils. Mr Jones 1 tonaider peculiarly calculated for the important 
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sphere he occupies; he has the happy talent, 1 think, in a much more than 
ordinary degree, of attaching his pupils, and exciting their confidence, while 
at the same time, be faithfully exacts of them promptness and punctuality, 
and, if I may so express it, tk&rougkneu in the performance of their duties. 
The same remark, as for u my observations extended, 1 feel no hesitation 
in making with reference, generally, to the ladies associated with him in 
communicating instruction. 

‘ I have had a ward in his family and school two years, who has improved 
in her habits and manners, as well as in her education, in a degree very 
satisfactory to Mrs P. and myself; and we are happy in the intention of 
leaving our own daughter to pass a twelvemonth under their united charge. 

* Perhaps I ought to add, that parents, who are desirous of surrounding 
their children, while in a course of literary instruction, with a salutary reli¬ 
gious influence, may with great confidence commit them to the care of Mr 
and Mrs Jones; in addition to the ordinary advantages of morning and eve¬ 
ning devotion, I observed on Sabbath evenings, that exercises of an appro¬ 
priate and impressive religious character were made to follow the more 
public privileges of the sanctuary. 

‘1 have thus in an informal manner, thrown together a few general 
thoughts in reference to the institution at Greenfield, which 1 commit to 
your discretion. If they can, all or any of them, be rendered subservient to 
the interests of that seminary, or the worthy persons who have the charge 
of it, you are at liberty to make such use ot this communication as to your 
judgment may seem best. 

• 1 am with much respect and affection, yours, 

B. M. Palmer.’ 

A'ew Haven, IMA Sept. 1833. 
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LITERATURE FOR LADIES. 

Public taste requires correcting, on the subject of Female 
Literature; and the perversion of it is rendering trashy and 
vapid, all that fashion permits females to admire. The press 
is continually teeming with publications for the Ladies, which 
are poured forth 

1 In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ’ 

of frivolity and trifling. 

Female education has not yet become what it manifestly 
should be, namely, the learning that in youth which is to be 
practised in riper age. Trifles in dress, conversation and 
employment, consume their minor years, and cast them upon 
the world, at the age of womanhood, alike unfitted to meet the 
cares, the enjoyments, or the duties of life. 

Nor ends the evil here While such is the education of 
females, the sterner sex' is deeply influenced by it. If it is 
fashionable for ladies to ‘ to talk without conversing, ’ it is rude¬ 
ness for those who enjoy their society, and would please them, 
to do otherwise. Young men would be decidedly ‘ vulgar 1 to 
introduce Science or Philosophy into conversation with those to 
whom education has denied Scientific or Philosophical knowl¬ 
edge. 

This inhibition confines our young men to the study of those 
vapid nothings which will gain them favor with the fair; and 
the result is what we all deplore, but do not attempt to avoid. 

I need not dwell on the physical evils thus generated. From 
debility of mind thus produced, debility of body and constitu¬ 
tion will soon follow; and when both are effectually combined, 
and we shall then have trifled life away, our successors upon 
the stage of action will readily enough bow to the sterner 
Goths who may invade them, and subvert their liberties. 
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MARGARET CAMPBELL. 

One of those warm bright days in October, when * Autumn 
lingers in the lap of Summer,’ Arthur Lambert and myself 
were tete-a-tete in a chaise, riding through a piece of woods 
that skirts the town of Melbury. The air had that soft, pen¬ 
etrating haze that we see in pictures of Italian scenery. It 
was effeminating, if I may so call it — I could well under¬ 
stand how climate might affect the moral nature; a few weeks 
in such an atmosphere, and I.think I should lose all my en¬ 
ergy, enterprise, all that makes me, out of rugged hills, and 
cold air, emphatically a Yankee. Arthur was full of poetry, 
all this time, and I dare say composed half a stanza, while I 
was making these inward remarks — for he, as well as I, re¬ 
mained quite silent. 

We had been watching the slow fall of the brown leaf among 
its fellows on the ground, as it left the gaily tinted victims above, 
waiting for the wind of their destiny to bear them to decay. They 
were not quite ready. They were not quite withered enough; but 
the brilliant dyes told too surely that death had marked them 
out. There was no sound but the crushing of the branches 
and sticks in our path, as the wheel passed slowly over them. 
Everything was rich, soft and lonely. The road, as it emer¬ 
ges from the wood, winds about half a mile to the river, and 
we found ourselves on the bridge, south of the village. The 
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horse, on whose neck the reins had long been lying, took the 
liberty of coming to a full stop. He too seemed possessed 
with a spirit of admiration. The river had been swollen by 
the late rains, and though, in and of itself, it is a small river, 
yet it now, with the aid of a little imagination, looked quite 
grand and imposing. It swept on steadily and strongly, 
reflecting the deep green of the spruces on its banks, 
or the gayer hues of the dying maple. The rattling of 
wheeb made us both start and turn our nag to the side 
of the bridge. A barouche, with three ladies and a gen¬ 
tleman, passed us, smiling and bowing. I recognised im¬ 
mediately a group from the village. Margaret Campbell, 
Helen Sinclair, and her cousin Miss Davis from Boston, with 
the pink of good breeding and elegance, Robert Dorr, for a 
gallant. The carriage was heaped with evergreen bushes 
which they had gathered, and the aster and goldenrod, the 
latest daughters of the autumn, shone up among them. They 
did look happy, actively so — and not the less, perhaps, con¬ 
trasting their laughing gayety and loud talking with the almost 
melancholy stillness they had interrupted. 1 looked at Lam¬ 
bert, as much as to say, * we must appear like a couple of 
stupid fellows; * when my remark was arrested by the ex¬ 
pression of his face. His lip, whose habitual curl betokened 
the proud spirit within, looked, if possible, haughtier than 
usual, and his dark eyelashes were bent down to his cheek, 
with a superciliousness that struggled strangely with his 
attempt at a smile. He looked up at the light dust in the 
distance, which showed the path of the carriage. 

‘I will humble that girl’s pride , —muttered he, through 
his closed teeth, 1 if I live six months. She shall put her 
forehead in the dust before me, and I will spurn her! Yes! 
and that shall be within six months.’ 

* Who do you mean ? what girl ? ’ 

* I mean Margaret Campbell! the belle, the beauty, the 
heiress! She who has dared to insult me! She who has dared 
to say of me—of me! that “ I am but an amusing fop— 
contemptible enough, but that I am so mischievous! ” She 
shall find how mischievous I can be! ’ 

His eyes flashed as he spoke, and the blood rushed all over 
hb face with passion. 

* Lambert, what do you mean! what do you mean to do? * 

‘I mean to be revenged!’ said he slowly, as if the deter¬ 
mination had ripened in hb heart. 
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‘ What, revenge a slight, inconsiderate remark of a girl! I 
dare say too, she never said it in her life — she is not in the 
habit of saying severe things.’ 

< John — neither man nor woman shall insult me without 
paying dearly for it: if a man had said this, his heart’s blood 
should wipe it out — and a woman! a woman shall drop tears 
of blood for it! 

‘ But you cannot injure her! you would not deliberately 
injure her ? ’ 

* Would’nt 1 ?’ said he coolly: he smiled as he met the ex¬ 
pression of my face. 

* Don’t look so frightened, my dear fellow—Margaret Camp¬ 
bell is not a girl to be injured, I would not, if I could — and 
I have no idea that I could, injure her, in name or fame. No, 
no, — but don’t you know that there is a worse evil than the 
loss of either ? a blighted heart! a wrecked heart! and over 
that wreck the everlasting billows of sorrow and passion and 
vain regret, shall foam and toss, till death would be a bed of 
flowers to the wearied one! So shall hers be! she shall 
know what it is to insult me! ’ 

I was silent, for I had not a chord in my heart that respond¬ 
ed to the fierce note he struck out. Constitutionally calm 
and equable, I was in no danger of exciting or feeling the pas¬ 
sions that stirred Lamberts soul like a volcano. Perhaps this 
habitual quietude had been the chief attraction of my society 
for the stormy Lambert. He stirred and excited me. I 
soothed and mollified him. But although 1 knew him to be 
wild, violent and haughty, I had never before believed him 
capable of deliberate revenge; and I looked at him with hor¬ 
ror. 1 might have known that wounded pride like his would 
never heal; that it festers till it is bathed in the destruction 
of the transgressor. 

Arthur Lambert was a Captain in our Navy, at the age of 
twentyeight; an almost unprecedented instance of promotion 
in his profession. But the war of 1812 had matured him 
from the aspiring lad, to the fellow of gray-haired men; 
from the thoughtless youth to the stem man. If I add, that 
to a high reputation for bravery, he added extreme personal 
beauty, and an effeminate attention to dress and manner, I 
have placed his picture before you: but it would not be easy 
to describe the ‘shifting moods of his intellect, darkened or 
brightened by the variations of his excitable temperament. 
There were times, when softened by melancholy or the aspect 
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of nature, he would pour out like music, the most beautiful 
language, clothing the quietest poetry of thought. In these 
moods he was delightful. He wanted no companion, or rather 
he wanted only one , who could appreciate without interrupt¬ 
ing 'the rich streams of fancy, or the strange conceits that 
would utter out of his working lip. To me he was a fine 
monologue. I could not very well talk with him, without jar¬ 
ring harshly on the delicate tracery of his mind. He was re¬ 
fined to an excess, that made even life half a tortuif, or in 
other words, he was a selfish man. It is strange that a man 
of his character — intellectual, poetical, noble, chivalric, gen¬ 
erous, or I should say lavish, should also live beyond the world 
of quiet humanities, gentle thoughts, active duties, and gener¬ 
ous sacrifices. But Lambert looked upon the world and life, 
not as a great scheme of which he was a part and parcel, but 
as a gross, harsh, unlovely state, from which he withdrew in 
disgust. His was a world of beauty and poetry — a fine 
dream of Asphodelian shades, and forms of celestial loveli¬ 
ness, and a languid, reposing existence, half of music and 
shadfiws, and half of sentiment and sorrow. Of this world, 
and in it he was king. Out of it, and in the world proper, he 
was more selfish than I, in my unsentimental innocence, could 
believe. How can people talk so fine and act so coarse ? It 
puzzles me: for 1 cannot help judging, after all, by actions. 

I had felt almost as a friend to Lambert. Such friendship 
•S might exist with such inequality, and such difference. He 
had been in Melbury five or six weeks; and expected to pass 
the summer there. We have a mineral spring a mile or two 
off, which Lambert fancied was good for something, ennui or 
dyspepsy, or something of that sort, and he intended to try 
its effects. He used to lounge away many of his many idle 
hours in my office, and it w as pleasant to me to forget awhile, 
the musty books of my table, for the dreams of Lambert’s 
more refined lore. Now I looked on him with a different 
feeling. I loathed the beautiful melodies that fell from his 
lips—the pearls were changed into serpents. Yet I resolved 
to conceal my feelings from him; a tiling which was very 
easy; for he was not very attentive to the expression of faces 
about him. And as to myself, I discovered that I had not so 
much to sacrifice as I at first imagined. I had admired him, 
and been flattered by his preference for my society. But he 
preferred me now, just as much as ever, for I was a good lis¬ 
tener. As to his affection I did it no injustice, fori had never 
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had it. So with a little vexation and a little pique, I placed 
my feelings on their proper footing in regard to him: I re¬ 
solved to watch his proceedings, to keep his counsels, to in¬ 
terfere for good, if possible, if in any future time my services 
might avail to benefit. 

****** 

Autumn faded into winter, and long evenings and bright 
fires took the place of twilight, and sunset walks. I had seen 
little of Margaret Campbell, and less than usual of Lambert. 
We were to have a ball in the village on the turentysecond of 
February, and all the best dancers within twenty miles round, 
were to assemble at the hall of the ‘ Sun Hotel ’ in Melbury. 
Every body knew it was Washington’s birth-day, and many 
who would not go to so very childish an amusement as a ball, 
at any other time, saw fit to grace the effusion of patriotic 
feeling in this form. I was one of the managers — so was 
Henry Sinclair, so w r as Robert Dorr — and at six o clock I 
stept into the double-sleigh, which, drawn by four horses that 
had brought in the mail that evening, paraded with much 
pomp and ceremony up to the gate of Judge Campbell. I 
entered the parlor just as Capt. Lambert raised Miss Camp¬ 
bell’s cloak, and laid it gently and gallantly over her shoul¬ 
ders, — for Margaret was always punctual and prompt. I 
was a little surprised to see Lambert there, but offered my 
arm to Margaret to assist her down the steps. 

‘ You will take my arm, Margaret ? * interposed Lambert, 
offering his arm with an earnest and speaking look. She hes¬ 
itated, colored deeply, for an instant — looked at me, and then 
folding her arms together, stepped lightly along the w*alk, with¬ 
out accepting the attention of either. As Lambert spoke to 
her he had given me a look and a half smile, which told vol¬ 
umes — it made me shudder; and now he looked at me again, 
with his lips firmly set, and his expression stately and cold, 
as he was wont when crossed and disputed. We all got into 
the sleigh, and having called at two or three more houses, and 
gained two or three more ladies, we all landed safely at the 
ball-room. 

It was a matter of course that Margaret Campbell should 
open the ball, and it was almost as much so that she should 
open it with Robert Dorr; inasmuch as he was the oldest 
manager, the finest gentleman — had been to Europe, and was 
also her second cousin. But when Robert stepped towards her, 
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and smilingly offered his arm to lead her to the dance—she 
stopped, looked round the hall, and at length said, 

* I am engaged to dance, with Captain Lambert, cousin 
Robert.* 

\ ’ s no * here, my fair Margaret—and they are all 
waiting your motion. Why is he not on the ground ? you 
surely are not obliged to wait for him.* He spoke with some 
significance, and she rose immediately and took her wonted 

f lace. She looked uncommonly well that evening—and was, 
remember, dressed charmingly in blue satin, with a white 
plume waving over her bright hair. Her very tall figure was 
so harmonized in its perfect proportions, that you would have 
deemed her rather under, than above, the common height, un¬ 
til you saw her sailing with swan-like grace, far above the di¬ 
minished heads of most of the village beaux. There was 
something very stately and self-possessed in all her move¬ 
ments, and her fine blue eyes looked out on you with a frank 
clearness that showed the noble simplicity of the spirit within. 
No wonder that she was a belle; and no wonder that, notwith¬ 
standing that circumstance, every body admired and loved her. 

In the middle of the first contra dance, as my eye followed 
her movements, it was arrested by a sudden blush over her 
face and neck. Her embarrassment was evident and eloquent, 
but no embarrassment could make Margaret awkward. I al- 
tvays loved to see her blush — I could comprehend then why 
a woman’s blush is the most powerful charm of beauty. As 
to a man s, it is a perfect frying of his soul; as disagreeable 
to look at, as to feel. But Margaret’s was a distinct beauty. 
The ‘ new feeling’ melted up, from her sensitive heart, in a 
sweet transparent crimson, told its story, and went back to its 
hiding place, without disturbing the serene harmony of her 
figure or face. 

When she had finished her dance, she passed on towards 
the middle of the hall, where Captain Lambert was sitting, 
with his head on his hand, and an expression of gloom on his 
countenance. 

* Rbardly owe you an apology,’ said she smilingly, ‘ for you 
are the delinquent; and yet if you insist on looking so like tm 
hero de roman I must make you one, I think: I hope, however, 
I have not made you feel half so much piqued as you did me.* 
Whatever his answer was, for it was uttered in a low tone, 
and with emphasis, it pleased her: and she allowed him to 
lead her to the head of the next dance. 
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When I came for my turn to be allowed her hand, she told 
me very sweetly, that she was engaged to Captain Lambert: 
and when, half an hour after, Henry Sinclair made the same 
application, she told him the same story: Insomuch, that 
Henry, albeit a sober youth, and not given to heats of temper, 
turned to me, and in a low voice but very distinctly, said, 

* Confound Captain Lambert! I wish he was pickled in the 
salt sea.’ „ f 

1 wished so too, for the moment; for no man likes to be re¬ 
fused, even for a dance — but I was not in love with Marga¬ 
ret. I liked her— admired her, even: but I had a ladic-love 
of my own in another town, who was not quite so tall, nor so 
accomplished as Margaret, but whose quiet, pale face, and soft 
hazle eyes, I would not have given for all Margaret’s queenly 
beauty. 

I passed by a door-way in which Lambert was standing 
with Miss Campbell, the last part of the evening. He was 
holding her cup of coffee for her, and saying something very 
earnestly to her. She answered, as I passed. 

‘ 1 believe you ; and the more readily, that you have told 
me my faults, frankly. Some of your truths, however, I am 
^fain to say, are most unwelcome — you make no allowances 
for my womanishness 

‘ Why, — Margaret — why should I be interested to have 
your faults corrected ? — can you tell me ?’ 

She did not reply; but her eyes dropped, and her face 
suffused with carnation. I had no pretence for stopping lon¬ 
ger. I could not guess how he sped in his wooing; but I 
was convinced he was skilful in the use of his weapons. 
He did'tiot flatter Margaret. Hut he did that most flattering 
thing in the world to a generous heart, he told her her faults. 
With a temerity that a man really in love could hardly have 
used, he told her of faults of manner, faults of temper, faults 
of mind ; taking care of course, most effectually to sweeten the 
criticism. I trembled for her; for I knew that to a girl of 
her disposition the snare was most alluring. 

* # # * # 

The spring opened, and the earliest and brightest days of 
it Captain Lambert and Miss Campbell were out on horses 
back. Margaret rode a splendid bay of her own training, 
almost; for she was a most efficient horsewoman, and the 
beautiful animal would gallop towards her in the middle of 
the wildest freak, at the sound of her voice. Margaret sat a 
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horse with perfect grace, and her tall figure was well adapted 
to show off in the exercise, so that when Captain Lambert 
paraded up and down the * street,’ by her side, you did not 
wonder that he looked both proud and happy. I used to 
look on and wonder what it would all come to. 

One day, it was a fine afternoon in May, they had just re¬ 
turned from a long ride, and were slowly pacing up to the 
Judge’s gate, where I was standing in conversation with the 
Judge himself. Captain Lambert had alighted, and was just 
turning towards Margaret to assist her from her horse, when 
something started ‘ Rosa,’ and away she flew, bearing Miss 
Campbell triumphantly off. Margaret was very easy, for she 
knew the animal’s freaks were not vicious. She held fast by 
the horn of the saddle, for the reins had fallen from her hands 
before the horse started, and soothingly said, ‘ be quiet, Rosa!’ 
‘ be quiet!’ but Rosa was not quiet. She ran a full mile, till 
she came to the road, which turns off to the mill, when she 
fell into a trot, anon into a pace, and finally came to a full 
stop, as if she had said; ‘ I have done with my nonsense, and 
am ready to behave myself properly.’ 

‘ Yes, and to receive a good castigation you will find, Miss 
Rosa!’ said Margaret audibly; and drawing the reins tightly 
she applied her riding-whip most effectually to the panting ani¬ 
mal. Well did Rosa know she had deserved a whipping ; so 
after a little plunging, a little rearing, and a good deal of 
shaking and tossing her head, she became quiet, and the lady 
and her palfrey cantered along as lovingly as possible towards 
home. 

Arthur had been prevented from riding after Margaret by 
Judge Campbell, who took hold of the bridle of his horse 
saying, ‘ she understands Rosa, — it will only frighten the 
horse, if you race after her.’ But he as well as 1 felt some¬ 
what anxious, while Lambert stood with a lip pale with anxiety, 
and his eyes fixed on the turn of the road where Margaret 
had disappeared. 

* IJere she comes! thank God!’ said he fervently, as Mar¬ 
garet came in sight, her cheeks glowing, and her eyes spark¬ 
ling with excitement, and her sunny hair floating over her 
shoulders. She did look radiantly, and I could hardly help 
envying Captain Lambert, when he assisted her from her 
horse, and kissed her hand with the enthusiastic grace so nat¬ 
ural to his best moments. He led her to the house, and then 
giving his horse to a boy in waiting, he took my arm, and 
walked with me to my office. 
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He did not speak, but threw himself into a chair, and wiped 
the large drops from his forehead. After a few minutes he 
turned to me, 

‘ Do you remember our ride, last autumn, John ?’ 

* Yes—and how speeds your revenge ?’ 

1 Like the viper’s. Steel is very good! I am sucking my 
own heart’s blood away! I knew it but to day — when I 
thought her lile was in danger. — If she had been destroyed 1’ 

He covered his face and shuddered with horror. He was 
silent for some time, and I did not choose to disturb his 
meditations. At length he said, as if soliloquising. 

‘Yes. I love, — and I think — yes, I am sure she returns 
it; and yet, I will revenge myself! she shall not know I love 
her. The torture of suspense, shall be hers. — And when I 
ha \epunished her! — why then I will see. —’ 

****** 

About a month after this, I learnt that Captain Lambert 
was suddenly ordered off to the Pacific. He was appointed 

to the command of the sloop-. I called immediately 

at his room, and found him alieady busy, preparing for his 
departure. The table full of letters and papers, the floor 
full of trunks and packages, and his face full of anxiety. 

‘ And are you really going so soon as this ? ‘ I inquired. 

‘ Yes, tomorrow morning. It is a sudden thing to me; 
but Captain Lennox is very ill, and 1 am to take his place; 
otherwise 1 should not have been called on so soon. There’s 
no help for it, and I shall go in the eight o’clock stage.’ 

‘ Wliy what can we do in Melbury without you ? you have 
become one of us; we shall not be able to get on at all.’ 

I did not speak of 31iss Campbell. I was ignorant on 
what terms they were. I only knew that Arthur had been 
to Judge Campbell's a great deal. 

‘ Do not speak of all I must leave — it agonizes me to 
think of it. Will you go with me to see Margaret this evening?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ if you w ish it: but I have an engagement 
that will make me late.’ 

‘ If you can put it off, you will oblige me much — I must 
not— I will not see Margaret alone.’ 

In the evening we walked down to Judge Campbell’s. 
Margaret was in the sitting room; her father had gone out. 
She had evidently heard of the approaching departure and had 
schooled her face to composure, but her eyelids were heavy 
with weeping, and her face pallid. She received us cheerfully, 
and with effort spoke immediately of Lambert’s journey. 
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‘ I shall return in a year, Margaret,’ said he, in the musical 
tones of strong excitement. ‘ In a year from this 18th day 
of June. 1 dread to think of return, even more than depart¬ 
ure. What may not happen in a year ? In me nothing can 
change. Yet I could almost wish I were not so unalterable as I 
feel I must be. You, Miss Campbell — yes, all of you, will be 
just as happy without me — you will have your rides, your 
walks, your dances just as ever: — how happy you all are 
here ! I would I could be with you forever; but we cannot 
control our destiny —’ 

Margaret did not speak, but the large tears that had been 
gathering in her eyes rolled over her cheeks. She would not 
put her handkerchief to her face, but rose suddenly, and 
went to the flower-stand. She busied herself for a moment 
among the fragrant exotics, which she had nursed through the 
winter, and which now that summer had come with her lap full of 
rivals, were dying or gaining new life for another season. She 
gathered a hand-full of half withered blossoms, parted them 
into two parcels, and playfully tossing them towards us, said, 

4 There, young gentlemen, are 4 pale flowers, pale perishing 
flowers.’ ’ — 

Arthur did not answer her quotation, but taking the flowers, 
he looked at them steadily, as if to mark their history upon 
them, and then placed them in his bosom. There was some¬ 
thing perfectly unaffected in his manner of doing so sentimental 
a thing, something entirely in keeping with his romantic and 
enthusiastic mind. I, for my part, put my flowers in my but¬ 
ton-hole unregarded. To me they were only withered blossoms. 
A few minutes of silence ensued, and then Judge Campbell 
came in; the journey was discussed — the best route to New 
York,— the probable weather — the best time of starting — 
good wishes—speedy return—and then came shaking of hands 
— bowing out, and the next minute we were in the open air. 

4 Thank heaven it is over,’ said Lambert, as we walked to 
his lodging. Not another word passed between us. I took 
leave of him at his door, and the next morning, while I was 
at breakfast, I saw the stage whirl by, and received a hurried 
nod from him by way of a last farewell. 

# # # # * 

The summer passed at Melbury, as other summers do. 
We had little to excite or amuse us, but we made the most 
of what we had. The Lyceum meetings had ceased, as the 
evenings became shorter, and we rested upon the knowledge 
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we bad gained. But we had sundry tek-f arties on the green 
beyond Squire Sinclair’s; and at one of diem, Henry Sinclair' 
offered himself to Miss Davis, — and she refused him. That 
was the most wonderful circumstance that happened through 
the summer. How any lady, in her light mind, could refuse 
such a match as Henry Sinclair, was a’puzzle, which was 
never quite clear to the senses of {he Melbury public, till we 
heard a month or two after (for of course Miss Davis immedi¬ 
ately withdrew from the astonishment and indignation of Mel¬ 
bury) that the delinquent was married to a widower in her 
own city of Boston, who had twice the years, and ten 
times the wealth of Henry Sinclair. Who would have thought 
that such pretty blue eyes, and such pink and white cheeks 
would have sparkled, or blushed for gear! But it had one 
good effect; it brought Henry to himself, and to show all the 
world, that he cared not ‘ how fair she were/ he went the 
same evening to Capt Dorr’s and drank a glass of excellent 
currant wine to the bride’s health, and straightway began to 
make love to Mary Dorr, a girl of twice the sense and beauty 
of Miss Davis. How it ended is not necessary to mention, 
as I have given both the parties credit for such genuine good 
sense. 

About three months after Lambert’s departure, I received 
a long letter from him, dated off Valparaiso. After giving 
me an account of his voyage, &c, and begging to be particu¬ 
lar remembered to all his good friends at Melbury ; which 
by this time had grown to be quite an Arcadia in his memory, 
he added, 

‘Write to me immediately, if you ever had a particle of 
regard for me — write to me of Miss Campbell. Tell me 
her words, her actions, nay, her looks. Everything about 
her will be interesting to me. Tell me, if she ever speaks, or 
thinks of him, whose acutest sorrow it is, to be far from the 
heaven of her smile. I never knew till now, how more than 
fondly I loved her— now that the sea is between us 1 feel 
that I can only be wretched till I see her again; fool that I 
was to leave her without being assured of her affection ! and 
yet, am I not as fully assured of it as if I had heard it from 
her sweet lip ? have 1 not read it a thousand times in her 
beautiful eyes ? those eyes which are now ever more before 
me, sleeping and waking, with their long curved lashes, and 
their look of arch sweetness, like no other eyes! 

‘ You will think me foolish — mad—and so I am—but I 
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have been more so than I am now; what would I not give — 
sometimes 1 would lay down my life, for one half hour of the 
time I spent so worse than Idly at Melbury. But you will 
write to me, and immediately ? Keep this to yourself.’ 

How can I justify myself for doing exactly contrary to 
Lambert’s wishes ? Perhaps I cannot, and yet to myself, I 
acted rightly. If he never returned, it was a present happi¬ 
ness which seemed due to Margaret, to know that her affec¬ 
tions were not bestowed in vain. If he did return — I remem¬ 
bered what he had once said. Why should Margaret Camp¬ 
bell’s heart be tortured ? 

I called one evening with Lambert’s letter in my pocket, 
and casually mentioned that 1 had heard from him. 

* And how is he ?’ said she, without evincing any emotion. 

I was a little piqued, that she should endeavor to deceive 
me, and taking out the letter said, 

‘ You shall read for yourself.’ 

I could not, during the ensuing five minutes, complain of 
her want of emotion. She was much agitated; without 
speaking, she returned the letter to me, but with an express¬ 
ion of such gratified thankfulness, that I was touched to the 
heart. 

I took her hand, and with all the friendly warmth as well as 
respect which I really felt for her, said, 

‘ Depend on my friendship, Margaret; and on my discretion. 
No brother could feel more interest in all that relates to your 
happiness.’ 

She thanked me with a look, and I bade her good night. 

###### 

Six months passed and we heard no farther from Captain 
Lambert. I had answered his letter — described Margaret, 
as he had desired. I did not of course mention the liberty I 
had taken with his confidence, but I stated my impressions, 
in regard to Margaret’s return of his attachment. But no 
more letters came from him. Margaret looked pale and anx- 
ioys, watching every paper that brought foreign news, but 
only in that way showing her interest in the wanderer. 

The peculiarity of their attachment, one made up of gentle 
attentions and pleasant thoughts together, its wordlessness, 
and its mysterious ending, all had charms for a mind, which 
naturally clear and direct, had been led by love into a pen¬ 
sive and thoughtful habit. There was so much in Arthur’s 
character to rivet youthful and romantic feeling, that it is not 
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wonderful, after Margaret had felt the charm, she should re¬ 
gard the memory of it as sacred. 

All this I saw: but there was something of dignity in her 
manner, that forbade any allusion to a peculiar interest in 
Lambert, and, by degrees, we ceased to speak of him, even 
incidentally. 

###### 

There was a large party at Squire Sinclair’s. Both the par¬ 
lors were full, so was the front entry. It was a bridal party, 
and Henry and Mary looked as happy as might be. I might 
mention (for our own affairs will intrude themselves) that my 
own little Mary was a bride too—and looked as like a lily 
as Mary Sinclair did like a rose. We were all very happy I 
believe, and ate nuts and apples very sociably. Margaret 
Campbell was there looking beautifully, but very slender and 
spirit-like in the character of her beauty. There was a 
thoughtful shadow on her brow, and the hasty red visited her 
cheek in snatches, and retreated to her beating heart. I had 
been watching her for some time, and at length finding myself 
by her side 1 said; 

‘ You are not very well, Margaret — this room is too warm 
for you — take my arm, and we will go into the air.’ 

‘No — lam very well. Do you remember the day of the 
month ? ’ said she, with a forced smile. 

‘ Yes, the 18th of June, Margaret; and I know what you 
are thinking of: but do not despair — the day is not yet over.’ 

‘ If lie is living ’ — she spoke with difficulty, ‘ if he lives — 
but for six months almost — no tidings of him ’ — she trem¬ 
bled violently, and leaned on my arm. 1 was startled at her 
agitation, and my eye mechanically followed the direction of 
her’s. Arthur Lambert stood before us. 

##*### 

The mother of Margaret Campbell died while she was yet 
an infant in judgment and experience, though not in years. 
Her place had been imperfectly supplied by a widowed sister 
of Judge Campbell’s, a lady whose delicate health and early 
afflictions, had taught her rather a selfish attention to her own 
complaints, than a benevolent sympathy with the sorrow of 
others. She was never weary of recounting her own distress¬ 
es, and claiming universal compassion and condolence. She 
had a high respect for Margaret’s talents and character, though 
she was incapable of appreciating her feelings, or understand¬ 
ing the force of her mind As long as she received kind and 
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respectful treatment from her niece, she saw no faults in her. 
Judge Campbell was a most worthy man, who took it for 
granted that everything in any way connected with himself, 
must be, as it ought to be — perfection. ‘ Mrs Rawson was 
an excellent manager—so kind, so quiet—everything to 
Margaret—indeed, he did not see how they could get along 
without Mrs Rawson ’ — and as for ‘ my daughter ’ she stood 
in her own proper person for all the virtues and graces. Be¬ 
sides the habit of domestic inattention, and taking everything 
for granted as going on well, Judge Campbell had other and 
important business on his hands; which might well excuse him 
from attending to minor matters. He w’as electioneering for 
the office of representative to Congress. 

This sketch of Margaret’s domestic circle may account in 
some degree for the events 1 shall relate. She was necessa¬ 
rily independent; but she suffered much, from which a judi¬ 
cious sympathy and counsel would have saved her. 

* * * # # * 

Arthur Lambert had returned. The year of his absence 
had added mental power to his character, without impairing 
the grace of his person or the witchery of his conversation. 
The balmy influence of a southern sky seemed to have sof¬ 
tened without enervating him. There was no longer so much 
sternness in his sombre moods, and in his brilliant ones, he 
was less voluptuous without being less intellectual. A slight 
change had passed over him — to purify and exalt: he was 
more worthy of Margaret. 

The viciftity of some of Lambert’s relatives to Melbury, 
together with the aforementioned mineral spring, which ap¬ 
peared to lose none of its medicinal qualities, afforded an ex¬ 
cuse for his stay among us for some weeks. He extended 
the weeks to months, without appearing in the least ennui, 
notwithstanding our very feeble materials for amusing a man 
like him. 

I say our materials; but in truth we had one gem that a 
monarch might have been proud to wear, and that gem, Lam¬ 
bert only found more desirable and brilliant, from its isolated 
situation and rough setting. 

We used sometimes to rally, or rather to attempt to rally 
him on the subject of the fair Margaret: but these attempts 
at sportiveness were uniformly checked by his reserved de¬ 
portment, whenever her name was mentioned. He never 
spoke of her, but with the profoundest respect, as well as ad- 
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miration. At our parties, our rides, our walks, lie was her in¬ 
variable companion, her devoted lover. He was in appear¬ 
ance her lover certainly, and yet, 1 believe, up to a twelve- 
month from the time that he returned to Melbury, he had 
made her no declaration of his attachment. It was one of 
those ‘ tacit understandings ’ that destroy the peace. 

* * * * • # 

We were talking one evening, I remember, at Judge Camp¬ 
bell’s, about poetry. Captain Lambert did not join in the 
conversation at all, but sat leaning his head on his hand — and 
looking or seeming to look, at a crayon drawing of Margaret’s, 
which she had just finished, and which laid among numberless 
other engravings and nick-nacks on the ‘ centre-table.’ 

‘ But may a lady accept the attentions of a gentleman, 
when she knows, as well as she knows anything, what the drift 
of them is — and then, when she has brought the poor fool 
to expose himself, laugh at him with impunity ? That’s what 
I want to know! Should n’t ladies have consciences, as well 
as gentlemen ? A gentleman cannot retreat with honor, after 
having made advances—why is a lady to consider herself an 
exception to the rule ?’ 

This query was made, with some vehemence, by Henry 
Sinclair, whose deceased affair with Miss Davis probably add¬ 
ed some gall to his tone. 

‘ Ladies don’t make advances,’ said Helen Sinclair,‘ and 
besides, how can a lady know ‘ the drift,’ as you say, of ordi¬ 
nary attentions ? ’ 

4 Pho, Helen! that’s an old excuse of coquettes — don’t tell 
me ladies don’t know —they know fast enough! much more 
likely to know it too soon than not soon enough.’ 

‘Yes, and what would you ridicule more than a lady’s re¬ 
fusing before she is asked ? ’ 

‘ She can refuse before she is asked, Helen,’ said Henry 
with some severity; a woman can do it — and every woman 
knows she can — not actively, not by words — but passively.— 
Let her keep her smiles to herself, when she knows they are 
scattering poison 1 — let her keep her pleasant words to her¬ 
self if she knows — and she does know it! if she knows 
they are giving encouragement and growth to a passion, which 
she intends fully to blight in its blossoming!’ 

4 And then, Henry, a man would say, it is quite unnecessary 
for a woman to begin to scorn in such high season — methinks 
it were more delicate to wait till it is necessary.’ 
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‘ Never believe it, never believe it, Helen’ a man will re¬ 
spect you the more for such scorn. He will know what it 
means, fast enough — he will know that you intend to spare 
him future pain — and if he is not a fool he will not miscon¬ 
strue you.’ 

4 And if he is a fool — ?’ 

4 Then you do not care what he thinks; but do not you 
agree with me, Miss Campbell ?’ 

Margaret had changed color repeatedly during the conversa¬ 
tion — and at last, on being appealed to, so directly, made 
some remark, implying that a lady in her opinion was commit¬ 
ted, if she accepted lover-like attentions. She had no right 
to do so, if she did not intend to return the attachment. 

4 1 do not say she is committed to the world ; for custom 
has reserved to us the right to refuse — but to her own mind, 
and in the eyes of her lover, she must stand convicted of 
heartless coquetry.’ 

She stopped, and her rnouth was pale with agitation, but 
she forced herself to go on, with a smile: 

4 But, while I say this, Mr Sinclair, I am not so deficient in 
esprit du corps as to judge alone with severity, the coquetry 
of women. If we are rightly condemned for exercising our 
prerogative unworthily, there are no words for the contempt 
and abhorrence which a man deserves, who, to gratify his 
own vanity, can trifle with the heart of a woman.’ 

There was nothing new in what Margaret said, but her 
emotion, though restrained by a powerful effort, was suffi¬ 
cient to mark her words as the echo of deep and burning 
thought. I glanced at Lambert, as she was speaking, and 
thought he looked uneasy ; but he had fixed his eyes on one 
of the pictures, and seemed engrossed by that. The conver¬ 
sation was changed: but 1 4 pondered these things in my 
heart.’ I could not understand exactly the state of affairs. 
I had watched Lambert’s assiduity; his looks, actions, everything 
bespoke the most intense and engrossing attachment. Of her 
feelings, 1 was a little more doubtful. She was very quiet and 
equable in her manner to him, of late rather avoiding his 
attentions, than otherwise; but usually kind, gentle, and happy 
looking. Sometimes her lip would curl a little, as if there 
was some effort, and some pride in her happiness; and in the 
expression of her face, when she thought herself unobserved, 
there was often a weariness, almost amounting to pain, as if 
she were acting a part. I had noticed this, one afternoon, 
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while I was sitting with her, waiting for Judge Campbell, and 
asked her, ‘ if she was not well?’ 

‘ Why should you think so ?’ answered she quickly, * I am 
perfectly so.’ 

As she spoke, the door opened and Captain Lambert en¬ 
tered, bearing some clusters of the ground laurel, that fairest 
and earliest child of spring. He was very animated; I had 
never seen him more entertaining; but Margaret, although 
she smiled, smiled coldly and looked embarrassed. We were 
to meet at Captain Dorr’s in the evening; and as I left the room, 
I heard Lambert say something to Margaret about wearing 
these flowers in her hair, and about glory and oak-wreaths, 
and I know not what. 

But in the evening, Margaret entered without the laurel. 
She was dressed very simply in white, and in her rich hair 
was a moss rose and some buds, while on her bosom reposed 
a cluster of the same beautiful flowers. It was but the last 
of April, and I knew the roses were not the growth of any 
Melbury garden. I wondered—and then I asked her 1 where 
she got them ?’ 

She smiled, and pointed in reply to Robert Dorr, who stood 
by her side. 

‘ There is the gallant knight, wlio, according to his own 
story, has spoiled a horse in riding to Cambridge and back, 
this afternoon, on purpose to procure them for me: seriously, 
though, cousin Robert, I cannot thank you enough, for moss 
roses are my heart’s delight, and these are positively the most 
beautiful I ever saw\’ 

‘ If 1 have pleased you, I am satisfiedanswered Robert, 
in a tone of such feeling as startled Margaret. She looked at 
him with surprise, and then, as if a thought for the first time 
entered her mind, and gained gradually upon her memory and 
comprehension, she blushed painfully, and turned away. 

‘ Have I offended you, cousin Margaret ?’ said Robert. 

‘ No, certainly not — ’ answered she, hurriedly. At that 
moment, I saw Lambert sitting at some distance, and looking 
at Margaret with a lowering and resentful expression in his 
face, that I had sometimes seen; but which, I suspect, was 
quite new to Margaret. It was not anger — it was jealousy 
that darkened his countenance. Then he had a right to be 
jealous, it seemed—and I wondered more and more. 

He approached Miss Campbell, and asked her to dance. 
She replied in some confusion, 
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* I am engaged this dance, to my cousin Robert. 5 

He glanced angrily at the man, who dared to dance with 
the lady he chose to dance with, and then, with a contempt¬ 
uous coldness, answered, r 

‘And my humble offering, too, I see is rejected, for the more 
brilliant one of ‘ your cousin !’ 

The music sounded, and Dorr claimed Margaret’s hand, and 
I thought she extended it with some alacrity. She did not 
notice the manner of Lambert, which had appeared almost 
insulting; or, if she did, she did not choose to show that she did. 
He seated himself opposite her, and watched her step through 
the dance. When it was through, he rose, and without a 
word left the room. Margaret looked anxiously several times 
towards the door, but she did not ask where he was, or whether 

he would return. She was very gay, I never saw her more 
lively. 

The next morning, Lambert called on me. He looked ill. 
‘ I have not slept,’ said he in answer to my inquiries. I at¬ 
tempted some general conversation, but he seemed unwilling 
to converse, so I let him sink into ’silence, as was his wont 
when perturbed. At last he spoke with an earnestness that 
showed his interest in the subject. 

I wish you to be frank with me. Tell me, whether you 
suppose young Dorr loves Margaret ? loves her! that he can¬ 
not help doing — but — whether he has any hope — any ex¬ 
pectation in short do you think — do you suppose it pos¬ 
sible ?— tell me all you know! Pray forgive this impetuos¬ 
ity — but you know how much I feel.’ 

‘ I do know that Dorr has been attached to her — I believe 
from childhood, too—and I think Judge Campbell would have 
liked the match. He is rich, accomplished, and a good fellow 
too as need be—-I know not why he might not aspire to her.’ 

‘ Aspire to Margaret Campbell! do I not love her! and 
dares he come between me and my wish ! ’ answered Lam¬ 
bert, the angry light darting from his dark eyes like fire. 

‘Then you are engaged to Margaret,’ said I, with a good 
deal pf surprise, ‘ but 1 suspect Robert does not know that.’ 

‘ No —no! I am not engaged to her —I am a fool! “ a 
thrice sodden fool ” — but that you know, now, as well as I 
do! — but if my folly shall have lost me her love ! - that can¬ 
not—shall not be! she does love me, I think,’ added he mu- 
smgly—‘though of late —John; you will hardly believe 
me, when I tell you that, though my heart is all Margaret’s— 
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every thought, hope, wish, centred in her love, I have never 
declared myself to her. — Yes, I see what you would say — I 
know it too. — But you remember what I told you two years 
ago ? — well: I have punished her! Ah ? how much more 
deeply punished myself! But now I dare wait no longer — 
I will secure my happiness — farewell — pray for my suc¬ 
cess.’ 

He left me hastily, and as he afterwards told me, despatched 
without more delay a letter to Margaret. It contained a (rank 
relation of all his various feelings towards her, from the begin¬ 
ning of their acquaintance, his first pique on hearing her re¬ 
marks on his manners — his subsequent plan of revenge — 
the contest between his revenge and his admiration, and finally 
the victory of love. He acknowledged that he had delayed 
offering his hand, merely to test his power: to feel and enjoy 
the triumph of affection over prejudice. He knew she must 
have suffered much: much from her own feelings : much from 
the remarks of others, — he trusted, however, that the future 
devotion of his life, would make amends — he concluded with 
an urgent entreaty, for the acceptance of his hand and for¬ 
tune. 

I saw Lambert walking to and fro, at least fifty times in the 
course of the day, between his lodgings and my office. In 
the evening he came in, and told me what he had written. 
He added with-a smile, 

‘I will not say that I do not feel anxious— intensely so— 
but every moment that I do not hear from her, lessens that 
anxiety: — you know, “ the woman that deliberates ” — and 
Margaret has too much sense to be petulant; I believe she 
will conclude to consult her own happiness.’ 

I thought it quite possible, likewise, for I knew her attach¬ 
ment was deep, to Lambert. He went on, to tell me of his 
views and intentions for the ensuing year. He was to take 
Margaret to Europe, I remember, the first thing. Then they 
..ere to wander together over the Alps and Appenines, and I 
H..OW not what other places of note. He was to show her in 
Me salons of Paris, and be proud of her beauty — he was to 
loiter with her in the galleries of Florence, and adore her 
taste — he was to linger with her in the vale of Arno, and 
worship her heart. Truly his projects were so delightful, 
and so well suited to them both, that 1 could not but hope 
they W’ould be realized. 1 think, after Europe had been su£> 
ficiently explored, the plan was, to visit Asia; and Lambert 
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had just matured a plan for getting to Arabia Felix, when a 
little boy tapped at the door. It was Mrs Talbot’s son, and 
he said that. ‘ he wanted Captain Lambert, if he was to my 
office, for this letter was for him, and he wasn’t to home, and 
mother thought perhaps he’d be here.’ 

The letter, which Ijambert took, was from Margaret; I 
kne\v by the hand-writing on the outside. He opened it with 
feverish impatience, and read it through without moving. 
Then he sat down, and read it through again. And at length 
he handed it open to me. 8 

‘ Read it — read it. It is fitting you should see the end of 
my scheme, — but I have deserved it all! yes, all! I am not 
worthy of her. She has made me feel that.’ 

He covered his face, as he spoke, and proud as he was, he 
must have been severely humbled, for the tears gushed from 
between his fingers like a child’s. He started up — and with¬ 
out saying a word, or taking the letter—he rushed out of the 
office. 

The next morning he was gone from Melbury, and the next 
news we heard of him was, that he had joined his ship, and 
was gone to the Mediterranean. I subjoin Margaret’s letter, 
which may explain these erratic movements. 

‘ I have received your letter. I ought, perhaps, to thank 
you for your professions: but it is better to be frank. The 
time is past when such professions could give me pleasure. 
If 1 could ever have given my heart in return for yours, it 
must have been before suspense, anxiety, nay anguish, had 
stamped on it a value, for which the ‘ devotion of your life,’ 
would now be but slight compensation. 

* I am willing to allow that what I believed you to be, had 
impressed my heart. I should confess myself guilty of the 
most detestable coquetry if 1 did not allow it. Now that we 
can never meet more, Arthur—ever as friends, I may say this. 
While you were absent I never forgot you for a moment. I 
believed in your affection as steadfastly as in my own, —and 
though neither had been sealed by words, 1 supposed that some 
insurmountable obstacle, only, prevented your assuring yourself 
of my attachment. There were times, it is true, when I have 
thought otherwise — but then 1 was under the dominion of 
reason—generally my delusion was perfect. 

4 To me — to love, it is necessary that I should esteem; and 
you are no longer what I have fancied you. J do not wish to 
reproach you. If you are capable of feeling all the mischief 
you have wrought, your own reflections will be sufficient. 
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I forgive you most freely, for all you have made me suffer, 
and hope you will have much happiness yet, when you have 
made yourself worthy of it. Farewell. 

Margaret Campbell.’ 
****** 

Contrary to all the rules of romance, in such cases made 
and provided, Margaret, instead of falling into a delirious fe¬ 
ver, during which her life was despaired of, seemed, after Lam¬ 
bert’s departure, to be in better health and spirits than she 
had been for a long time before. A load was taken from her 
mind, and it bounded from the unnatural pressure, to new en¬ 
joyment. 

Miss Sedgwick has well said, that few women die for love, 
but many from a ‘ necessity for loving; ’ the vacuum, once 
filled so delightfully, becomes intolerable, and death itself is a 
relief, to an empty and unloving heart. Somebody else has 
said, and as truly, that ( many a heart is caught in the rebound;’ 
and I say, that love after all, is more proportioned to the ex¬ 
cellence of its object, than men or women are aware. With 
all the modifications of temper and temperament, the continu¬ 
ance of an attachment depends, in a great degree, upon the 
excellence of its object—always provided, that the heart 
of the lover is capable of appreciating virtue. After reading 
these wise remarks, my reader will be prepared for the wed¬ 
ding of the hapless Margaret, within six months of Lambert’s 
departure, and they will sympathize with Robert Dorr; with 
his well-deserved happiness, in the reward of his long and 
hopeless constancy. 

Robert has all of Lambert’s sensibility, without any of his 
sensitiveness; that sensitiveness which is the child or selfish¬ 
ness. His cultivated mind and high principles give Margaret 
a constant enjoyment and a worthy example. If he is a little 
wanting in poetic temperament, and flights of fancy, he is 
very willing to admire both in his wife, which is perhaps as 
well. He sometimes reads Milton aloud to her, which, he 
contends, is the only poetry that is good for anything, partic¬ 
ularly the character of Eve, and 

1 Adam relating, she sole auditress ’ 

is to him a singular proof that the world is turned upside 
down. As for Elysian fields, he knows nothing about them, 
and prefers his wife’s lullaby to three children in the crib, to 
the music of the spheres. Altogether they are the happiest 
couple in Melbury, always excepting Mary and myself. 

P. 
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VISION OF THE FUTURE. 

< What will be the state of society in America two centuries hence, when 
a thousand or more millions of civilized men will probably inhabit that con* 
tinent ? Nearly all social improvements spring from the reciprocal influence 
of condensed numbers and diffused intelligence — the Americans will pos¬ 
sess a wonderful advantage over the dwellers in the old world, for in the 
new, the immense mass of human beings will speak only two languages! 
Such a state of things may be said to undo the curse of Babel, and restore 
the great mass of mankind to their pristine facility of intercourse. 

* History shows that wealth, power, science, literature all follow in the 
train of numbers, general intelligence and freedom. The same causes 
which transfer the sceptre of civilization from the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Nile to Western Europe, must, in the course of no long period, 
carry R from the latter to the plains of the Mississippi and the Amazon. 

‘ If any one suspects us of drawing on our fancy, we would just request 
him to examine the condition and past progress of the North American 
Republic — let him look at its amazing strides in wealth, intelligence, and 
social improvements; at its indestructible liberty, and, above all, at the pro* 
diciousigrowth of its population: and let him answer the question to him¬ 
self—what power can stop the tide of civilization which is pouring from 
this single source over an unoccupied world ? ’ — Edin. Phren. Jour. 
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